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FRED'S “ AUNTS.” 


By James CassIDy. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEY were sisters, with ten years difference in age. The 
younger had been a beautiful girl, if report was to be 
credited. She was of striking appearance yet, in spite of her fifty 
years. Her hair was raven black—there was not a white streak 
amongst it ; her hazel eyes invited confidences, and her nose was of 
the Grecian type. Her sallow complexion and oval face suggested the 
vine-clad lands of the South. The poise of her head was such as a 
classical sculptor might have bestowed upon one of the Graces. But 
it was the expression when the face was normal that set the observer 
thinking. It quivered about the wrinkles on her low forehead, in the 
deep-fringed lids of her eyes, and across both upper and lower lips, 
spreading to her long nervous fingers, and at times undulated over 
the whole body. There was a decisiveness about the chin that 
cancelled, to some extent, the invitation of the eyes. Power and 
tenderness were both present, but unequally combined ; one attribute 
had known more exercise than the other. Her carriage expressed 
dignity, challenging the world-of-sinister-motive. 

The elder sister might have sat with the younger for an illustra. 
tion of contrast in all but colour. In this she resembled the younger. 
Her voice was the minor to the younger woman’s. One well versed 
in human nature who had met her twenty years previously, when 
describing her to a friend, said she aroused in him the idea that at 
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some period in her history, probably when Life’s gate was flung 
widest, she had stood aside, and for the sake of another forborne to 
enter. Inasupreme moment of renunciation, entailing a series of 
renunciatory acts, she had laid herself aside and stood selfless. Her 
selflessness was her attractiveness. 

“Fred’s last night at home,” said the elder sister, with a slight 
tremor in her voice. ‘‘I hope he’ll come home early.” 

“You know better,” replied her sister sharply. ‘ She’// take care 
of that.” 

“ Poor Fred !” sighed the first speaker. 

“ Fools deserve their fate,” answered Miss Letitia bitterly. 

‘“‘ Perhaps he loves her.” 

“ We fancied he loved us till a few weeks ago.” 

“Oh, Letitia, not fancied!” 

A scornful laugh was the comment on this remark. 

“Tam sure he loves us. Remember what he said as he sat on 
your lap only two Sundays ago.” 

‘He wanted some new white shirts made.” 

“You are hard on him, dear. I’m sure he loves us.” 

** And so leaves us to starve.” 

“ No, no; remember his plans.” 

“ His plans, faugh ! Whenever did he plan anything? Her plans 
to overcome his scruples. And faithfully they’ll be carried out.” 

“T believe better of him, dear. You are too quick to judge.” 

There was silence for a time; it was broken by the younger 
sister. 

“You mean to tell me, Jessica,” she said, “that with your 
knowledge and experience you still find it possible to credit Fred’s 
promises, made, you must remember, when he’d everything to gain 
by making them ?” 

Jessica smiled. “We shall see,” she said softly. 

‘“‘ Shall I tell you what we shall see?” 

“No, dear, don’t ; you only excite yourself.” 

‘Well, in a year or so we shall be advised to apply for parish 
relief.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“By Fred, of course. Who else would dare?” 

“Oh, Letitia, you can’t mean that?” 

“ And,” continued the prophetess, in decided tones, “ when the 
parish refuses help—as it’s sure to—yow will be told to go into the 
house, and I to look for a job at charing—perhaps half a day’s 
washing for his wife—/Ais wife—Jessica.” 
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The elder woman rose quietly and walked towards her sister. 
The walk was apologetic ; it suggested that the floor on which she 
trod was wounded. “My poor, poor Letty!” she whispered, laying 
her solacing hand on her sister’s arm. 

“Don’t, Jess, don’t. I must feel hard to-day; don’t break me 
down.” 

“ Believe in our Fred, Letty,” pleaded Jessica. 

“Fred won’t exist separately. She'll teach him he’s a pensioner 
on her bounty.” 

‘*‘ But he’ll work, dear.” 

“Look at her face in the photo he showed us. Why, she has 
cheekbone enough to govern the German nation. That woman 
means a strait-waistcoat for an ordinary man of her own age. And 
for pliable Fred—years younger than she—destiny.” 

“Love is a great teacher, Letty. Who knows what it may do 
for them both?” 

“‘ Jess, for your age you’re the most credulous woman alive, I 
believe. Fred could no more love her than he could love a she- 
dragon. He’s hypnotised, if you like, for a spell. Presently the 
spell will be broken, and then——” 

“Letty, he needs a backbone ; she may be that to him.” 

‘** Even backbones are flexible ; she’s an iron rod.” 

“Well, forget her, dear,” said Jessica softly, troubled by her 
sister’s bitterness. 

There was no reply, and silence was sustained fora time. Then 
the younger woman, turning and taking both her sister’s hands in 
her own, said, “ Jess, you say he’s pliable, wants backbone—she’ll 
harden him ; he’ll learn to doubt, to scorn, to condemn.” 

“ Ah! not when he remembers our love. It has followed him 
from his cradle to manhood’s years, and it will be his while we live.” 

“‘T’m not so sure, Jess.” 

“T know better, dear.” 

“ Jess, it is hard looking back. We might have saved our lives, 
you and I... . We /os¢ them—for him. We might have put him 
out to nurse, away in the country ; and then—well, who knows?” 

“It was our atonement, darling.” 

“ Ours?” 

‘We share all sorrows and joys, Letty, my sister, even Fred.” 

“* Two lives, Jess—two lives; one was enough.” 

** Letty, Letty, has the boy been no comfort to us ?” 

**He has never been the same since that spiteful gossip told 
him all.” 
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“ You imagine that, dear.” 
“No; I feel it in every pulse-beat. I meant to tell him myself, 
when he was old enough—when he /oved. Now he will never 
understand ; she is only a barrier between us.” 




































CuHapTeER II. 


“ Mab, you want some new shoes,” said her father. 

“ Patches and wait for them’ll be as much as she'll get,” replied 
the child’s mother in a decisive tone, as though she were repeating a 
formula. 

“Not a bit of it, Mab ; daddy’ll buy her some shoes, won’t he?” 

“ No, you won’t ; mum says you won't,” said Mab the perverse, 
swinging her little feet as she sat on her father’s knee munching a 
chocolate biscuit. 

‘“‘ Bob,” said the man, ignoring the child’s remark, and looking 
over at his wife, who was holding a feeding bottle to their infant son, 
“ Bob, I’m five shillings a week better man. Old Worcester’s to pay 
me a penny an hour more, commencing Monday.” 

“Much good that'll do me,” sniffed his wife. “I know who'll 
get that.” 

Her husband whistled a soft remonstrance. 

‘‘Tt’ll find them in coals and a little meat this winter, and still 
leave us something,” he hazarded meekly. 

“Now, look here, Fred, if you’ve any money to spare I think J’ve 
a right to it; yes, most certainly I’ve a right to it,” she repeated, 
looking at her husband defiantly, as though challenging a contradic- 
t'on. None being given, she grew bolder, “ Mother was here to-day, 
and she said she was sure I needed a servant, that I was doing too 
much.” 

* Well, and what did you say?” 

“ Told her there was a good chance of that when you gave away 
a third of your earnings. She said it was a ‘ shame,’ ‘ disgraceful.’ ” 

He might have replied, “ Did you tell her that I’ve given up my 
pipe, my ale, and my leisure to make up the money?” but he only j 
drew a subdued sigh. 

“ Have you been out to-day, dear?” he asked kindly. 

“ Yes, I went into the town for a few things.” 

Fred glanced at her; he would not annoy her by inquiring the 
nature of her purchases. He had learnt under her discipline to wait 
her time. 
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“You don’t take any interest in anything I do,” she said 
peevishly. 

“ Poor Bob,” he answered soothingly, “I’m a disappointing 
fellow. But come, show me what you’ve bought.” 

She was not going to hurry nor betray any eagerness to accept 
the invitation if she could help it. 

“You don’t care,” she said severely. 

“Yes, I do, Bob; come, what is it ?” 

“ Reach me that large soft parcel,” she replied, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘“ Not that I suppose you'll like what it contains.” 

“T’m sure to, if you chose it.” 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter whether you do or not, for it 
wasn’t bought with your money. Mother paid for it ; she said if I 
wanted it I should have it.” 

“ Ganma bought it for me,” said Mab; “it’s ganma’s hat,” sidling 
up to her mother. “ You didn’t buy it, dad ; it was ganma.” 

The hat was an expensive piece of finery of corded cream silk 
and elegant lace, such as the parents of a child born with the pro- 
verbial “ silver spoon ” in its mouth might have purchased, but oddly 
out of keeping with the simple cotton frock and the wori: shoes of 
the homely little maiden. 

‘She does look fine,” said her father as he surveyed her, forget- 
ting for the moment the smart of wounded pride he had felt at the 
child’s words. ‘‘ But,” he added quickly, “I liked her in her white 
linen hat.” 

“You have queer tastes,” answered his wife snappishly, returning 
the silk hat to the bag. “I suppose Z’m dressed as I should be xow, 
and better than I deserve to be, eh ?” 

“Naughty dadda,” said the child chidingly, as she heard her 
mother’s gibes ; “ naughty dadda,” she repeated, smacking his arm 
excitedly. 

“Have done, Mab,” he said sternly. But, glancing at her 
mother’s face and finding no corrective there, she continued her 
attack. Her father held firmly the tiny hands raised against him so 
angrily ; but she struggled to free them, stamping and shrieking in 
her petulance. 

“What a shame to tease herso!” said the mother. ‘‘ Let her go, 
Fred.” 

‘Naughty man. Shame ; let Mab go,” demanded the child; and 
under the tyranny of home rule the man’s spirit died down within 
him, and he released his hold. 
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In a corner of the kitchen stood an old bicycle, belonging to the 
first days of his married life. He rose to examine it. 

‘* What do you want with that, Fred?” she asked sharply. “If 
you’ve any time to spare I want you to help me. I think I’ve a 
right to expect it. Surely you can clear the things away after your 
own dinner. And then she’s to be put to bed. I’ve all my work 
cut out with him (looking down at the baby) ; if I put him out of my 
arms he’ll wake.” 

Fred quietly cleared the table, and piled the things neatly in 
the scullery, and then stammered out, “I promised to run round 
there to-night. Aunt Jess isn’t very well.” 

“*T should like to know who would be well with nothing to do 
all day,” she answered, ‘“ moping in one room from Monday morning 
till Saturday night, and then complaining of being ill. Well, I 
can’t mind Mab ; you must put her to bed first.” 

“ T’ll take her with me ; the air’ll make her sleepy,” he answered. 

“Don’t take her in to see them, then ; leave her in the passage. 
I dare say the woman downstairs’ll see she comes to no harm.”; 

A shade of annoyance spread over Fred’s face, but he was 
silent. 

** My new hat,” said the child; “ put on my new hat.” 

Her father looked inquiringly at his wife. 

“ Absurd,” she said scornfully. ‘Silk hat to go there, indeed ! 
There’s her linen hat on the door ; it’s dirty, but it’s good enough 
for that visit.” 

The hat was slipped on, the straggling hair pushed under, and 
father and child started on their travels, but not until the man had 
received a dozen small commissions at as many shops, which he 
knew very well it would occupy the best part of his one leisure 
evening to execute. 

“Don’t stay out late with her, Fred,” called Mrs. Fred, as he 
opened the street door. “Tell them you’ve been at it since half-past 
four this morning, and perhaps they'll wish they’d shown a trifle 
more consideration. Tell them, too, to get something to do, instead 
of hanging as a millstone round your neck.” 

** She’s worried and has forgotten our talk on that evening,” thought 
he. “I’m glad I didn’t marry her in the dark, as it were. I told her 
plainly beforehand that they’d only me to look to, and she agreed 
it was plainly my duty to care for them, to see that they came to no 
want.” Then his thoughts flew back to the days of his childhood, 
when his aunts had been all in all to him. He recalled their tender 
indulgence on a hundred occasions ; his boarding-school days, and 
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the grand hampers from home so frequently and lovingly dispatched ; 
the joyous holidays when the two had met him at Paddington and 
embraced him on the platform, and loaded him with dainties in the 
cab that drove them from the great terminus to the suburban station ; 
of his slight colds and the toasting fires in his bedroom ; of his fine 
suits and his costly toys; of his violin and the patient lessons of his 
tutor ; and of the ambitious hopes and plans for his future of those 
women who had loved him so fondly. Had loved? Was even love 
a past definite? Were these new loves sufficient, quite sufficient, 
to oust the old? 

His reflections were abruptly closed as he became aware that 
Mab and he had reached the modest door of the poor little house 
where his relatives occupied a single back room at a rental of 2s. 6d. 
per week ; a room in which there was not one piece of good furni- 
ture, although this was not at first apparent to the visitor, so skilfully 
had deft fingers manipulated and decorated old egg and orange 
boxes. On the mantelpiece—the narrow shelf had been converted 
into such by the improvised overmantel—were a few flowers 
artistically arranged in some delicate glass ornaments, relics of the 
great house at Earl’s Court, where many distinguished persons had 
dined, with the Misses Gilbert as hostesses. To Fred’s mind recurred 
at the moment, on entering the stuffy top room, the recollection of 
the long table spread for dessert in his childhood’s home, and of him- 
self, a finely dressed little boy, led in by a maid to be introduced to 
the guests ; he could even recall the names of one or two, and hear 
again their tones as they endeavoured to coax him out of his shyness, 
by the help of Aunt Jess. Did she remember? 

As though in answer to his unspoken query, she said when the 
greeting was over, “I could wish, dear, for the little one’s sake, that 
some of the good things of past days were on our table now.” 

“Where is the child?” asked Aunt Letty sharply. ‘ You brought 
her, for I heard her.” 

“‘I—thought she’d disturb—Aunt Jess,” stammered he. 

“Fetch her up now,” commanded the questioner, in a voice that 
brooked no denial. ‘Stay, I’ll fetch her myself.” 

Fred would have sprung forward, well knowing Mab’s perversity, 
to avoid a scene, but he was too late. Aunt Letty had swept down 
from the room and descended the stairs. 

“ Are these her best clothes?” asked his aunt, as she reappeared 
with the child in her arms, the little one’s soft cheek against her own. 

“No,” answered Mab. “Ganma bought me a new hat, she did; 
a lufly hat, Ganma’s hat.” 
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Had a wasp stung her Aunt Letty could not have acted more 
abruptly as she put the child out of her arms and on to the ground 
before her. 

“Tell your grandma,” she said slowly, “that I hate her—no, 
Jessica, I shall speak—that I Aaze her,” she repeated with emphasis. 
* And you go away, child.” 

The little dark Mab stood silent for a moment, looking up at 
the angry speaker. Then she said soothingly, ‘‘ You be good soon. 
Mab kiss you then, when you’s good.” 

“Come here, darling,” called Aunt Jess ; “‘ come and talk to me.” 

The gentle voice allured the child, and she trotted off to comply 
with the request. And Aunt Letty, unused as yet to the imprisonment 
in one small room, moved impulsively to the door. She would 
weep alone. 

“ Letty,” said Aunt Jess, with forced gaiety, noticing the motion, 
“our house has only one storey, you know ; it’s bungalow fashion.” 

“I’m stifled here,” was the impatient answer, “and Fred 
knows it.” 

“Yes, I know it,” replied the young man wearily, with bowed 
head. ‘It’s bad for you ; it’s worse for anyone ill, like Aunt Jess.” 

** Tll—yes, she’s ill, and not so much as an armchair to sit back 
in, let alone any supply of nourishing food—milk and eggs or wine. 
But much you care.” 

“T care greatly, and hourly.” 

Aunt Letty laughed incredulously. 

“I had hoped you would have found something to do,” he 
ventured. 

“She’s tried hard, Fred,” said Aunt Jess softly. “ Tramped 
miles looking for work ?” 

“What sort of work?” 

“ Any sort. Needlework, housekeeping, copying—everything.” 

** What do you think we’ve had to eat to-day ?” 

“Hush, Letty, hush ; don’t tell him.” 

Yes, tell me,” said the man; “ let me hear.” 

Aunt Letty walked to the small cupboard the room contained, 
and, drawing out a piece of dry bread, she dipped it into a cup con- 
taining water. ‘“ Look—that !” she said, pushing it sharply towards 
him. ‘“ We've tried to make believe it was a mutton chop.” 

An impressive silence succeeded, overawing for the moment even 
the irrepressible Mab. 

“'The—parish would be better,” faltered Fred. “I'll apply— 
for you.” 
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“T’m glad you’ve told us that,” said Aunt Letty, with exultant 
bitterness. ‘It’s worth while going without one’s dinner to hear you 
say that. What did I tell you, Jess?” 

A groan was the answer. “ Poor Fred, poor fellow,” murmured 
the invalid. 

Ah! those tones and those kind, familiar words, the same that as 
a boy he had heard so often smoothing out his griefs. They were 
more than he could bear; he felt his heart bursting with anguish ; 
he must somehow save himself from foolish appearances. It seemed 
to him at that moment as though an oath or a curse offered the only 
way of escape. ‘“ Curse it !” he cried out passionately. ‘Why do you 
whine and whimper to me, and hang a millstone round my neck ? 
Get work as others do ; I can’t help you. Do you think I’d suffer 
this state of things to go on if I could prevent it ?”—and seizing 
Mab he rushed impetuously from the room into the streets. 

The sisters looked significantly ateach other. ‘ Letty,” said Jess, 
“you must leave me, dear, and look for work ; and take it if you 
can get it, without considering me at all. There’s no other way.” 

“ And you, Jess—what’ll you do?” 

“ Go into the infirmary till I’m better.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Into—what can it matter, Letty, my sister—into the House.” 

“ Oh, Jess, Jess, is there nothing but that? Is this, too, required 
of you, and all for miserable me?” 

“* Tf it’s required of me, Letty,” answered Jessica, “it will not be 
for that reason, but for my soul’s sake.” 


CHAPTER III. 


An accident ward at Guy’s ; many beds occupied by “ cases” of 
all degrees of severity. By one of the white beds at the far end of 
the ward sits Aunt Jess, holding her sister’s hand. 

“ Nurse,” says Jess, in hushed tones, “ will she last the night ?” 

‘She may ; but I think not.” 

“There’s a relative she’d like to see—a nephew, and his little 
girl, please.” 

“ Best lose no time. Do they live far away?” 

“No, quite near.” 

“ Shall I send a cab?” 

“IT wish you would.” 

“The man will be at home from work now?” 
* Yes,” 
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“Come at once; bring Mab,” was the message delivered by the 
driver to Fred Gilbert, who opened the door to his knock. The 
behest was immediately obeyed. 

In a brief interval after the delivery of the summons the two 
stood beside Aunt Letty’s bed. Mab’s little face was very solemn 
as she gazed into that of the sufferer. 

“You was bwave,” she said; “you pulled me out from the 
horses.” Then aftera moment’s hesitancy, “‘ They’d have hurted me, 
instead of you, wouldn’t ’em ?” 

The sufferer smiled. ‘Dear little Mab,” said Aunt Jessica, 
* always remember how and by whom you were saved.” 

“ Always ’member,” repeated the child. 

“ Aunt Letty is going away ; you won’t see her again.” 

“Ts she going in a cab?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Ts the pain very bad, Aunt Letty?” asked Fred, bending 
tenderly over her. 

The lips framed “Yes,” and the eyes were turned towards him 
imploringly, but he could not interpret their unspoken message. 

He bent his ear to her lips. 

“ Fred, how—would—you like—it if she—always—called you— 
*Uncle’?” 

He started and trembled, but at a signal from Aunt Jess he 
raised his little girl and whispered te her, “Say ‘Grandma,’ darling ; 
kiss Grandma ‘ good-bye,’ Mab.” 

“Good-bye, Ganma,” said the docile Mab, touching the dying 
cheek with her baby lips, “ You’s bwave ganma ; Mab love you.” 

Once again the imploring look in the eyes, but this time Fred 
Gilbert understood, and, bending over the dying woman, he kissed 
her fervently, whispering passionately in the fast-deafening ear, 
‘** Mother, my own mother ; God forgive us our blunders.” 


“ Dear, dear Letty ; thank God, thank God it is ended,” said 
Aunt Jess, as an hour later she tenderly kissed the dead face, and 
drew reverently over it a white cloth. ‘“ Please Him, Letty, Jess’ll 
not be long after you, my sister.” 


They buried them both on the same day in the same grave, and 
Fred’s wife erected at her own expense a headstone, and on it was 
inscribed 

“SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
“*GaNMA’ AND § AUNTIE,’” 




















MEDIAAVAL COOKERY. 


I. 


HE oldest English cookery book which has come down to us 
is “The Forme of Cury,” first printed and published by one 
Samuel Pegge, an archeologist, in the year 1780. He edited the 
little book, and wrote a very interesting preface for it. The original 
MS. was a vellum roll once in the possession of the Earl of Oxford, 
and afterwards owned by an amiable friend of Mr. Pegge’s, who lent 
it to the latter for his direct and our remote benefit, for which 
graceful act peace be to his ashes ! 

It contains 196 recipes, and was written about the year 1390 by 
one of the master-cooks of King Richard II., said by the author to 
have been “one of the best and royallest viands (=epicures) of all 
Christian kings.” This may or may not be true, history seems 
silent on the subject ; but as “ no man is a hero to his valet,” perhaps 
every man is an epicure to his cook. At any rate, after reading the 
“Forme of Cury” we are inclined to adopt the cook’s estimate of 
his royal master. Certainly the recipes are in a royal style, for the 
cook is bidden to “take pigs,” to “take hens,” to “take geese,” to 
“take rabbits ” (here called “‘conynges” or coneys), with a vagueness 
as to quantity that is wholly delightful, and a sublime disregard of 
domestic economy, only to be explained by remembering that the 
royal household of those days was immense, as were also the house- 
holds of the nobility. A whole host of people, guests, servants, and 
retainers, had to be catered for besides the family ; moreover, great 
quantities of the various dishes were often made at one time. 

A vast deal of incidental information is to be picked up from 
the study of this old book. For instance, we gather that the 
art of carving was unnecessary, therefore unknown, till quite the 
end of the twelfth century ; consequently no knives were required or 
used at table, and we find the recipes are mostly for soups, broths, 
potages, hashes, hotch-potches, and ragouts. Neither animals, birds, 
nor fish were ever brought to table whole or in joints, but were 
cut up in the kitchen into pieces called “ gobbets.” ‘lhe pestle and 
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mortar played so important a part in the preparation of food that 
many dishes were called “mortars” from it, and were eaten either 
with the fingers or with a spoon. 

Forks were not generally used at table until the reign of James I. 
in this country. They were, however, known in Europe long before 
this. The first fork mentioned in history belonged to a Byzantine 
lady, who, on coming to Venice as a bride in the middle of the 
eleventh century, brought with her a golden “prong,” as it is 
called in the pamphlet describing it. This fork, which probably had 
only two prongs, evidently caused a great sensation, for St. Peter 
Damian, afterwards Bishop of Ostia, mentioned it in a sermon, 
wherein he severely rebuked the lady for her luxury and extravagance 
in actually taking up her food with a golden prong, when God had 
given her fingers for that very purpose. We can almost see the 
righteous indignation of the holy man as we read this little extract 
from his sermon; even the chop-sticks of the Chinese would have 
seemed superfluous to him. 

About the middle of the twelfth century many joints and birds 
were served whole, and the art of carving began to be practised, and 
knives consequently were introduced; but even in the days of 
Richard II. joints were not common, and English people lived much 
more after the French fashion. It was not until Elizabethan times 
that England became celebrated for its roast beef. In the fourteenth 
century food came to table cut up in these gobbets ; and that our 
ancestors acted on the principle that “fingers were made before 
knives and forks” is proved by the basin and ewer always used 
before dinner for washing the fingers, of which custom our finger 
glasses at dessert are evidently a relic, as was the “ damask water ” 
they contained in Mr. Pegge’s days. In medieval days the 
“‘ewerer” held a great and important office at Court. The custom 
of god-parents giving silver spoons to their god-children at their 
baptism probably obtained from spoons supplementing the use of 
fingers, before the introduction of knives and forks. These spoons 
were generally gilt. 

We also gather incidentally that not only many spices, herbs, 
plants, &c., were used in the fourteenth century, now happily eschewed, 
but also many birds and fish were eaten which we taboo ; and on the 
other hand we, of course, eat many small birds, fruits, and vegetables 
which were unknown to our ancestors. In the fourteenth century, 
cranes, herons, curlews, sturgeon, seals, and porpoises were frequently 
sent to table, and several recipes for cooking them are given in the 
“Forme of Cury.” 
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Speaking of cranes, a story is told of William the Conqueror, who 
on one occasion was so exasperated with the steward of his household, 
William of FitzOsborne, who was also his favourite courtier, because 
he set his royal master down to crane “ scarcely half roasted,” that 
the king lifted his fist and would have struck him, only that another 
officer warded off the blow. 

Evidently crane required to be well roasted ; it did not do to let 
it fly through the kitchen, as more modern epicures advise wild duck 
should do. Underdone crane was apparently as unpalatable to 
William I. as underdone lamb would be to us. 

Of spices, saffron, still much used in Cornwall and Devonshire in 
cakes, was then largely employed, not only for colouring and garnish- 
ing, or as Mr. Pegge rather happily calls it, “flourishing,” but also as 
an ingredient in many dishes. A spice called alkanet, supposed to 
be a species of bugloss, was ground and fried, much as our cooks fry 
curry powder, and was also used to colour dishes as well as to flavour 
them. 

Cinnamon, then called canell, and mace, always called maces, 
cloves, pepper, ginger, and nutmeg were in common use ; carraway 
is only once mentioned. Besides these, cardamoms, called grains 
of paradise; cubebs, a warm spice from the East ; galingale, the 
long-rooted cypress ground to powder, said to have given its name 
to our galantine, of which it was a chief ingredient, and powder- 
douce and powder-fort were the favourite spices. 

Powder-douce occurs in most recipes, and was probably galinyale 
and other aromatic spices ground to powder; powder-fort was a 
mixture of warmer spices, like pepper and ginger. Sandalwood 
ground to a dust and called “ sanders ” was largely used for colouring. 

The salads of those days were rather astonishing, but the master 
cook of Richard II. understood one thing, namely, that the salad 
itself should be broken, not cut, for in the recipe he gives for one he 
directs the salad-maker to wash and clean the ingredients, pick and 
pluck them small with his hands, and mix them well with raw oil, 
vinegar, and salt. He does not mention mustard either here or any- 
where else in his roll. The ingredients of this salad are sage, garlic, 
chives, onions, leeks, borage, mint, fennel, rue, rosemary, parsley, a 
herb called porrect, and cress ; and let not the reader suppose that these 
articles appear in the “ Forme of Cury” as here transcribed. The 
master cook had as many and wonderful ways of spelling his words 
as he had of dressing his viands, and certainly took every advantage 
of the licence allowed in his time in the matter of orthography. 

His editor says the names of his dishes and sauces are so 
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‘horrid and barbarous” very often that they have occasioned the 
greatest perplexity, but he “ humbly hopes he has happily enucleated 
some of these terms.” But in spite of his glossary his enucleations 
sometimes fail to enlighten a twentieth-century reader, a result he 
seems to have anticipated, as he confesses “he may probably have 
failed in the very points which he flatters, and fancies, himself to 
have elucidated.” 

A few instances of these “horrid and barbarous ” words will show 
our editor did not exaggerate. Among the names of some of the 
dishes we find Mawmenny, Blank Dessorre, Gyngawdry, Daryols, 
Sambocade, Erbolat, Hastelet, Egurdouce, and Nysbek, which 
convey very little to our minds, and require some “ enucleation.” 

Mawmenny was a kind of brawn made of the flesh of capons or 
pheasants “teased,” that is, pulled in pieces with the fingers, and 
soused in a syrup made of sugar and white wine clarified, to which 
dates and mulberries fried in oil or lard were added. Butter, by the 
way, is not mentioned in the “ Forme of Cury ” ; oil and lard or “ white 
grease” were used instead of it. 

Blank Dessorre, or Blank-Desire as it came to be called, was 
minced capon or “hen” pounded ina mortar and mixed with milk 
of almonds (a favourite ingredient in these recipes), ground rice, 
sugar, and lard, and boiled till it thickened, or as the master cook puts 
it, “ till it is chargeant,” then “served forth” in a dish covered with 
white powder. “Blank,” of course, means white, hence “ blank- 
mange” or blanc-mange. The origin of Dessorre or Desire is doubt- 
ful ; it might mean “ de Syrie,” or might mean that the dish was one 
to be desired. 

Mr. Pegge attempts no explanation of the word Gyngawdry. 
The thing was as fearful as its name. The cook is bidden to take 
the livers and paunches or crops of haddock, cod, hake, and other 
fish, cut them into dice and boil them to make a sauce, in which, 
mixed with white wine, the fish themselves are to be boiled, and the 
whole to be coloured green. This last direction seems superfluous ; 
the consumers would, in any case, turn green after eating it. But our 
ancestors were much fonder of the insides of animals and fish than 
we are; the “umbles” of pigs, calves, sheep, and other animals 
besides deer, were eaten by them. 

Daryols, which name is of classic origin and is mentioned by 
Juvenal, were custards baked in a crust. Sambocade was curds and 
whey baked in a “ coffin” orcrust and flavoured with elder flowers, 
hence the name, from sambucus, the elder. 

Erbolat or Herbolade was a confection of herbs made of parsley, 
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mint, sage, tansy, rue, fennel, southernwood, and other “horrid and 
barbarous” things ground small, mixed with eggs and baked in a 
dish or “trap” and turned out, called in the master cook’s language 
“to messe it forth.” 

Hastelet in this case was a dish of fruit. The cook is directed to 
take figs and quarter them, take raisins whole, dates, and almonds, 
run them on to a spit, roast them like a hastelet or small joint, and 
then “ endore,” that is, gild them with the yolks of eggs, and “ serve 
them forth.” 

Egurdouce is the French aigre-doux. The recipe given is for 
an egurdouce of fish. Tench, loach, or soles are to be “ smitten ” in 
pieces, fried in oil, and served in a sauce made of half wine, half 
vinegar, sugar, onions, raisins, currants, and spices. 

A better idea of the style of living among the nobility in the 
fourteenth century may be gathered from a menu of a feast given 
by the Bishop of Durham, at Durham House, London, to King 
Richard II. on September 23, 1387, three years before the “ Forme 
of Cury ” was compiled. As this was a royal feast, it was, of course, 
on a royal scale. It consisted of three courses, but the idea of a 
course in the fourteenth century was more comprehensive than it is 
now, as will appear. 


First Course. 


Venison with Furmenty (it was usual to begin dinner with this dish). 
Potage, called Viandbruse. 

Boars’ Heads. 

Great Flesh (presumably joints of meat). 

Roast Swans. 

Roast Pigs. 

Custard Lombard in paste. 

A Subtlety. 


Second Course. 


A Potage called Gele. 

Potage Blandesore (this is evidently our old friend Blank-Desire in a 
new dress). 

Roast Pigs. 

Roast Cranes. 

Roast Pheasants. 

Roast Herons. 

Chickens endored (that is, gilded with yolks of eggs). 

Bream. 

Tarts. 

Broken Brawn. 

Roast Coneys (rabbits). 

A Subtlety. 
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Third Course. 


Potage Bruete of Almonds. 
Stewed Lumbarde. 

Roast Venison. 

Roast Chickens, 

Roast Rabbits. 

Roast Partridge. 

Roast Peacocks. 

Roast Quail. 

Roast Larks. 

Payne Puff (little loaves of bread). 
A Dish of Jelly. 

Long Fritters. 

And a Subtlety. 


This is taken from “Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books,” 
published by the Early English Text Society. 

A word must be said here as to these Subtleties, which, in the 
fifteenth century, were most elaborate. They were devices in sugar, 
pastry, and jelly, of great size, representing all sorts of things. Some- 
times they were allegorical and religious, sometimes they represented 
hunting scenes and wild animals—lions, tigers, leopards, and so forth 
were modelled—and sometimes the interior of a church, with its altars. 
They were intended to be eaten—at any rate, on some occasions, 
though perhaps they did duty at more than one feast. Each course 
ended with a Subtlety, called also a Warner, because it gave warning 
of the next course. 

To please the eye as wellas the palate was the duty of these 
medizval cooks, and they laid great stress on the garnishing of their 
dishes, which they called “ flourishing ” or “strewing.” They often 
gilded or silvered the leaves they used for decorating their dishes. 
They were also very fond of colouring and “endoring,” or gilding, 
the food itself. For this purpose saffron, mulberries, sandalwood, 
sunflower, alkanet, and starch were used. The Subtieties were both 
coloured and gilded, and comfits of every colour were used. 

Both red and white wines were drunk ; some were home-made, 
some came from France and Greece, and Rhenish wine was also 
much drunk. Beer or “bere” is first mentioned in 1504, but ale is 
used in some of the master cook’s recipes. 

At the end of the “ Forme of Cury ” a still older roll of ancient 
cookery, dated 1381, is printed, divided into two parts. The first con- 
tains fifty-eight recipes, in which flesh meat is used ; the last, intended 
for fast and abstinence days, contains thirty-three recipes, in which 
fish is the principal ingredient, and meat, poultry, and game are 
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avoided. In several of these, ale, which was not made with hops 
like our beer, was used instead of wine ; sometimes it was mixed 
with the water in which fish was boiled. Stale ale sometimes 
took the place of vinegar or verjuice, of which our ancestors were 
very fond; it served to correct the richness of their highly spiced 
and strongly flavoured dishes. 


II. 


Up to the end of the fifteenth century, English people lived 
much more after the French fashion than they did in the following 
ages, when the influence of the Normans ceased to be felt, as a com- 
parison of English with French cookery books of the period shows. 

French people then, when they lived more in the open air and 
partook of only two full meals a day, had more substantial fare than 
now. Both English and French people liked their food very highly 
spiced and seasoned with strong and piquant herbs, such as would 
be very distasteful to our modern palates. Besides the spices and 
herbs still used, both nations then mixed cardamoms, of which 
they were very fond, saffron, garlic, galingale, sedwale, marjoram, 
and several species of clary or sage with their food. Galingale was 
a very popular spice ; it is the root of an East Indian plant, and has 
a strong and bitter flavour, something between pepper and ginger. 
Sedwale or setewale is also an East Indian root ; it has an aromatic 
flavour, and was supposed to help digestion, and was excellent pre- 
served in sugar. 

Peacocks, cranes, herons, swans, curlews, bitterns, and cormorants 
were eaten in both countries ; the French also ate bustards, and then, 
as now, many small birds that we despise. Sturgeon, conger, and 
porpoises were eaten in France, as well as here ; but we do not appear 
to have ventured on dog-fish, several species of which were popular 
among the poorer classes in France. Whale is mentioned in several 
English cookery books ; in France it was eaten salted in Lent by 
the poor of Paris, and with herring and cuttle-fish was called the 
“lard de Caréme.” It was sold outside the Paris markets by a 
thousand poor fishmongers who were forbidden to stand under cover 
of the market, and it formed the Lenten food of forty thousand 
poor people. A French recipe says this whale was cut in slices and 
boiled in water and served with peas, which were probably the best 
part of the dish. 

Cuttle-fish seems to have been a dish peculiar to France. It was 
pickled in some sour sauce to render it more easy to eat and digest, 
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then put in a pan with some salt over the fire, and stirred frequently, 






then dried on a cloth, sprinkled well with flour, and fried in oil, with 
or without onions, according to taste. 

The similarity of the style of living in the two countries will be 
seen at a glance by comparing two menus, one taken from a 
celebrated and valuable old French cookery book called ‘Le 
Ménagier de Paris,” written at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and the other taken from “ Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books,” 
published by the Early English Text Society. The English menu is 
more elaborate, but it is one used at a royal feast given by the 
Bishop of Winchester, whereas the French dinner was served at a 


French nobleman’s table. 


FRENCH MENU.! 
First Course. 


Norwegian Patties. 

Camelin Broth. 

Beef-marrow Patties. 

Purée of Eels. 

Boiled Loach with cold sage. 
Meat and Sea-fish. 


Second Course. 
Roast Meat and Fresh Fish. 
A Kid larded and boiled. 
Steak or Baked Meat. 
Patties of Bream. 


Chicken Patties and Pancakes. 


Eels. 


Third Course. 


Furmenty and Venison. 
Lampreys with hot sauce. 
Dariols and Fritters. 
Roast Bream. 

Boiled Meat. 

Sturgeon and Jelly. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER’S MENU.? 
First Course. 


Brewes. 

Boiled Chickens. 
Pig in Sage. 
Shoulder of Mutton. 
Roast Capon. 
Pastelade = (pastry). 


Second Course. 


Venison in broth. 

Roast Kid. 

Herons. 

Peacocks. 

Roast Venison. 

Rabbits. Little Loaves. 


Third Course. 
Jelly. 
Quails. 
Samaca (Fritters). 
Peasecod. 
Blanc-de-ris. 
Strawberries. 


The above menus have been put into modern English as far as 
possible, but some of the items require elucidation, and the recipes 
for some of the dishes are curious if not useful. As a rule English 
dinners began with the Furmenty and Venison at the beginning of the 
hird course in this French menu. It was evidently a very popular 

ish in both countries, though it does not figure in the bishop’s 


1 Le Ménagier de Paris. 


2 Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books, Early English Text Society. 
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menu. Furmenty was also eaten with porpoise ; in England it 
was made, as it still is in some countries, of wheat, but in France 
barley sometimes took the place of wheat. The recipe for Furmenty 
with Venison, given in “Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books,” 
modernised in spelling and slightly altered to make it intelligible, 
is as follows : 

“Take fair wheat and pound it in a mortar, fan away clean 
the dust, and wash it in fair water, and let it boil till it break ; 
then strain away the water, and cast thereto sweet milk, and set it 
over the fire, and let it boil till it be thick enough. And cast thereto 
a good quantity of raw yolks of eggs, and cast thereon saffron, sugar, 
and salt, but let it boil no more then, but set it on to a few coals, 
lest it wax cold. And then take fresh venison and water it, seethe 
(stew) it, and cut it in thin slices and put it in a vessel with fair 
water, and boil it, and as it boileth blow away the grease, and 
serve it forth with the furmenty and a little of the broth, all hot in 
the dish with the meat.” 

The first item in the French menu which we have translated, 
Norwegian Patties, was made with cod and other fish minced, and 
put into little patties of the size of an old copper coin worth three- 
pence, and fried on a fish day in oil, on a flesh eating day in beef- 
marrow. 

Camelin Broth was a broth made of meat and coloured yellow 
with ‘ Camelin,” a plant with small yellow flowers, which were sold 
in a powder for this purpose. 

The Beef-marrow Patties are called in the original “ bignets de 
moelle,” “bignets” being an obsolete word meaning a sort of puff 
made of flour and eggs, on which little balls of beef-marrow were 
placed. Beef-marrow was a very popular dish both here and in 
France ; as many as three hundred marrow-bones were ordered for 
some large banquets. 

The Purée of Eels is called in the original a “Soringue.” It was 
a kind of soup. The eels were skinned, cut up, and fried in oil with 
onions and parsley, to which were then added pounded ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, saffron, and bread beaten up into a purée with 
water and passed through a strainer. This was all boiled together and 
flavoured with claret. 

The last item in this course is very vague, and evidently depended 
on circumstances over which neither housekeeper nor cook had 
control. ‘The best fish and meat that could be got was to be used, 
so that the French first course would be as substantial as the 
English one. 
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The Dariols in the French third course were a kind of cream- 
custard often mentioned in old English cookery books, where, 
however, they also meant patties filled with meat, herbs, and spices, 
mixed together, according to some writers; but the author of the 
“Forme of Cury,” the oldest English cookery book, says they were 
custards baked in a crust. In France Dariols were certainly 
made of cream or custard, and were a sweet and not a savoury dish ; 
they were considered indispensable at a wedding in that country. 

Sturgeon in France was boiled in wine and water, and, as the 
fish absorbed the liquor, more wine without any water was to be 
added. It was to be eaten hot with the liquor and spices in which 
it was boiled. In England it was boiled in water, and eaten cold 
with parsley and vinegar. 

The first item in the English menu, called “ Brewes,” is still 
known in Sussex ; it consists of thin slices of bread soaked in broth, 
or sometimes in wine, so as to make a sort of purée. 

The Pig in Sage was a whole pig, cut up first into quarters, 
then boiled, allowed to cool, cut up into pieces and laid on some 
dishes, and a sauce made of pounded sage, the yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs ground to a powder, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
ginger and mixed with vinegar, poured over it. The sauce was not 
to be too thin. 

It is uncertain what is meant by “ Pastelade”; we suggest it was 
pastry of some kind. The editor of “ Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery 
Books” thinks it was a pasty or a pounded dish, as our ancestors 
were very fond of using the pestle and mortar in their cookery. 

The dish called “ Samaca” was a kind of fritter made of flour, 
curds, eggs, cream, and grease. Butter was not much used in those 
days in cooking ; oil on fast days and lard or marrow on flesh days 
supplied its place. 

Peasecod is simply the shells of young peas, “cod” being the 
old English word for hod or husk or pod ; these were probably boiled, 
and beaten through a colander, as is still done with them in France, 
where they are served with fried sippets, and make a most delicious 
sort of spinach mixed with cream or butter. Blanc-de-ris must, we 
think, have been some kind of blanc-mange, probably a mould of 
ground rice. 

Having now compared two menus of dinners on a meat day, we 
will take two fish dinners, one for a French nobleman, the other for 
a banquet given by one Lord de Grey, who, Holinshed says, was 
naperer, that is, he provided the linen, at the coronation of 
Henry IV. 












































The French menu was composed about 1393, and Henry IV. 
came to the throne in 1399. 


DINER DE POISSON. 


First Course. 


Baked Apples. 
Figs. 
Gamache (a kind of wine). 
Cress. 

Pea Soup. 

Salt Eels. 

Herring and Whale. 
Perch in White Broth. 


Second Course. 


Best Fresh-water Fish, 
Sea Fish. 

Eels. 

Bourrées with hot sauce. 
Tench in Broth. 

Crabs. 

Bream Patties. 

Boiled Plaice. 


Third Course. 


Furmenty and Porpoise. 
Norwegian Patties. 
Roast Mackerel. 
Pimpernels. 

Pancakes. 

Oysters. 

Fried Cuttlefish. 


In the second course the Bourrées of the French menu were 
The Pimpernels mentioned were 
a species of that little plant much used as a savoury herb; probably 
the mackerel or some other fish were stuffed with it. 

The Rice Molle with which the English menu opens is merely 
a mould of rice, first ground to a powder, then boiled with almond- 
milk and sugar, and put into a mould and turned out when cold. 

Brewes on a fish day was slices of bread soaked in wine, then 
the recipe says, “put a good quantity of honey to sweeten it, add 
pepper, cloves, mace, sanders (that is, sandalwood ground to 
powder), and salt; scald them till the bread is tender, and serve 


sometimes made with lampreys. 


forth.” 


Chervets were a kind of patty filled with minced meat, or in this 
case fish would be used. The recipe says, “Take and make a fair 
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DINNER AT HENRY IV.’S CORONATION. 


First Course. 


Rice Molle. 
Brewes. 

Baked Herring. 
Salt Fish. 

Salt Salmon. 
Salt Eels. 
Fried Whiting. 
Baked Eels. 


Second Course. 


Cinnamon Soup. 
Codling. 

Rock Fish. Roach. 
Chervets. 

Flampaynes. 

Halibut. 

Fried Plaice. 

Roast Train. A Sweet. 


Third Course. 


Jelly. Almond Cream. 

Trout. Sturgeon. 

Porpoise. Whelks. 

Eels and Lampreys, roasted. 
Tench. Perch. Bream. 
Mulberry Tartlets. 

Leche Lumbard. Chesemayne. 
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paste of flour, water, saffron, and salt, and make round coffins 
thereof.” They used the word “coffin” in the sense of a basket or 
box, and always called the pastry of patties or tartlets “coffins,” 
which apparently were not intended to be eaten when baked; but 
in chervets the “coffins” were fried in oil after being filled with 
minced fish. 

Flampaynes were generally made of pork, so it is not easy to see 
how they got into this menu where no meat was allowed. We think 
in this case they were a sweet dish, “ flame” or “ flam ” being a kind 
of custard, and “ payn,” meaning bread, from the French azz. 

Roast Train is a very curious dish, but with some slight altera- 
tions we can imagine it might be very nice. The recipe given for it in 
“Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books” says, with delightful vague- 
ness as to quantity, “ Take dates and figs and cut them the breadth 
of a penny, take raisins and almonds, and prick them through with a 
needle into a thread of a man’s length, one of one fruit and another 
of another fruit.” This is a very large order—six feet of almonds and 
six feet of raisins, six feet of figs and six feet of dates. ‘ And then 
bind the thread with the fruit round a spit, and round the length of 
the spit, in the form of a hastelet” (that is, a small roast joint), “then 
take a quart of wine, and ale, and fine flour, and make a batter thereof, 
and cast thereto ground ginger, sugar, saffron, ground cloves, and salt, 
and make the batter fully running and not standing, but in the mean 
that it may cleave.” What a graphic description this is of the right 
consistency of the batter! ‘Then roast the train about the fire, on 
the spit, and cast the batter on the train as it turneth about the fire, 
so long till the fruit be hid in the batter. As thou castest the batter 
thereon, hold a vessel underneath for spilling of the batter, and when 
it is well roasted it will seem a hastelet ; and then take it up from the 
spit all whole, and cut it in fair pieces of a span length, and serve of 
it a piece or two in a dish all hot.” 

We have given this recipe almost verbatim, only modernising the 
spelling, because it is so quaintly worded, and at the same time so 
well expressed, that one longs to experimentalise in Roast Train. 

The dish we have ventured to call Mulberry Tartlets is set 
down in the menu as “ Pynenade in paste,” and from the “ Forme of 
Cury” we learn that “ pynenade,” spelt in various ways according to 
the fancy of the speller, was so called from the pines of which it was 
made, and pines meant mulberries. Pynenade was therefore preserved 
mulberries of some kind, and pynenade in paste probably equivalent 
to mulberry tart or tartlets. 

Leche Lumbard was a favourite dish. A “leche” was a slice or 
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piece of bread or of anything, and Leche Lumbard seems to have 
allowed the cook plenty of choice, for there are several recipes all 
quite different ; the result, however, appears to have been a sort of 
sweet cake with a syrup poured over it. One recipe says, “ Take 
honey and clarify it on the fire till it is hot, then take the hard 
yolks of eggs and crumble a good quantity of them thereto till it 
be stiff enough, and then take it up and lay it on a board and 
powder-pepper it.” We think to “ powder-pepper ” means to dredge 
with flour, “Then mould it together with your hands till it be 
so stiff it can be sliced, then slice it; then take wine, ground 
ginger, cinnamon, and a little clarified honey, strain this through 
a strainer, and cast this syrup on the slices when you serve it.” 

The last dish, Chesemayne, seems to have puzzled the editor, 
who suggests it meant jasmine, but we think we have solved it, and 
that it was nothing so poetical as jasmine, but neither more nor 
less than a sort of Welsh rarebit. ‘“Chese” is clearly cheese, and 
“mayned bread” or ‘“ mayned flour,” which we constantly meet 
with, appears to mean sops or slices or rounds of bread, so we 
may safely conclude Chesemayne was cheese served on slices of bread, 
either toasted or melted first. 

The courses at most grand dinners in England, in the Middle 
Ages, concluded with that triumph of the confectioner’s art then 
known as a Subtlety, made of jelly, sugar, and pastry. 

The Subtlety at the coronation feast of Henry VI. was very 
elaborate. It represented Our Lady and the Holy Child in the 
centre, and on one side of her knelt St. George and on the other St. 
Denis, the respective patron saints of England and France. They 
are in the act of presenting a figure of Henry VI. to the Queen. 
The King holds in his hand a hymn to the Blessed Virgin and the 
two saints. 

The preponderance of patties in these menus is probably due to 
the fact that fingers then supplied, to a great extent, the place of 
knives and forks. Spoons were used, but knives were not general till 
about 1563, and forks were not commonly used in England till 1611.! 
China dishes and plates were only beginning to be known in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; till then wooden plates and wooden spoons were 
commonly used. In her reign silver or tin was used instead of wood 
for the spoons, and pewter plates began to replace wooden ones. 

DARLEY DALE. 
) Elizabethan England, by Creighton. 
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THE TEELINGS : 


A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY FOUND AMONG 
OLD PAPERS. 


HE following genealogical notes which have recently appeared 
in the “ Athenzeum,” from the pen of Captain Bartle Teeling, 
will enhance the interest of the article which follows them. 


‘MISTAKES IN PEERAGES. 


Tt will interest genealogists to learn that mistakes in peerages, 
touching to some extent the family connections of the Plantagenets 
and King Robert Bruce, have recently been discovered. As the 
matter is naturally of considerable interest to those engaged in 
genealogical research, you will, I trust, kindly give a place in your 
columns to the result of my investigations. 

“For a considerable time I have had doubts as to the accuracy 
of certain statements in ‘Lodge’ (Archdall, 1789) and ‘ Burke’ 
(1883) relative to the pedigrees of some of those who claim descent 
from Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, styled the ‘Red Earl,’ who 
was ancestor of the three kings of England of the House of York, 
and who, by the marriage of his daughter Ellen with King Robert 
Bruce, was grandfather of King David II. of Scotland. 

*Consequent on a correspondence which I have had on this 
subject with Sir Arthur Vicars, Ulster King of Arms, and with 
Mr. Cokayne, Clarenceux King of Arms, to whom I am indebted for 
kind suggestions and valuable information, I have pursued a parti- 
cular line of research, the result of which is that I have discovered, 
by referring to the original Pipe Rolls of King Edward III., and to 
Papal letters of the fourteenth century, that the statements of Lodge 
and Burke to the effect that John de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, 
married ‘ Catherine,’ daughter of Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster ; 
that he (John de Bermingham) had ¢hree daughters co-heiresses—viz. 
Matilda, Bartholomea, and Catherine—and that Matilda married 
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Sir Eustace le Poer, ancestor of the Earls of Tyrone, are all 
incorrect. 

“It is clearly stated in one of the Papal letters (preserved in the 
Vatican Library) that Avelina (not Catherine), daughter of Richard 
de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, was wife of John de Bermingham, Earl of 
Louth, the wording of which letter also settles the identity of the 
father of the said Earl of Louth, of which genealogists have been so 
long in doubt. 

“The letter in question states that a contract had been entered 
into between Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, and Peter, father of 
John de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, that Matilda (then six years 
old), daughter of the said Richard, should marry the said John; but 
that (some years later) Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, wishing to marry 
one of the daughters of Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, sent 
envoys, who chose Matilda as the fairest, and he married her. 
Whereupon John de Bermingham married her sister Ave/ina. Con- 
sequent on this breach of contract a Papal dispensation was necessary 
and was given. 

“ And the statements in the Pipe Rolls of Edward III. make it 
perfectly clear that there were only “wo De Bermingham daughters 
co-heiresses—viz. Matilda and Catherine—whose mother was Avedina 
(not Catherine), wife of John de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, and 
daughter of Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, and that Matilda, the 
elder daughter, was wife of Sir William Teeling, Lord of the Manor 
of Syddan (ot wife of Sir Eustace le Poer). 

“The abridged result of my investigations and researches (a de- 
tailed account of which I hope to give in one of the genealogical 
publications) is as follows :— 


“ Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, the ‘ Red Earl.’ 
I, 


“ John (son of Richard de Burgo) married Elizabeth de Clare, 
granddaughter of King Edward I., and through the marriage of their 
son William with Maud, sister of Henry Plantagenet, and their 
granddaughter Elizabeth, heiress of Ulster, with Lionel Plantagenet, 
son of King Edward III., Richard de Burgo became ancestor of the 
three kings of England of the House of York—viz. Edward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard III. And by the marriage of his 
descendant Elizabeth (daughter of King Edward IV.) to King 
Henry VII., he became, through their daughter, Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, an ancestor of the Royal House of Stewart, and of his 
Majesty King Edward VII., who is twenty-second in descent through 
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the Plantagenets and the Stewarts, from the said Richard de Burgo, 
the ‘ Red Earl’ of Ulster, and Lord of Connaught. 

“ £llen (daughter of Richard de Burgo) married King Robert 
Bruce. Their son was King David II. of Scotland. 

“‘ Matilda (daughter of Richard de Burgo) married Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, who was grandson of King Edward I., 
his mother being Joane of Acre. He was killed at the battle of 
Bannockburn, leaving no descendants. 

“ Avelina (daughter of Richard de Burgo) married John de 
Bermingham, Earl of Louth. Their daughter Matilda, who was 
niece of Queen Ellen of Scotland, married Sir William Teeling, 
Lord of the Manor of Syddan, who was fifth in descent from Hay 
Theling, ‘the White,’ Lord of Syddan, whose descendants figured 
so prominently in Irish history: Bartholomew Teeling, to whose 
memory a monument has recently been erected in Ireland, being 
nineteenth in descent from the said Hay Theling ‘Albi,’ and 
sixteenth from Richard de Burgo. 

** Joan (daughter of Richard de Burgo) married the second Earl of 
Kildare, an ancestor of the Dukes of Leinster and of Lord Edward 
FitzGerald, great-grandfather of Mr. George Wyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It is a curious coincidence that Lord Edward 
FitzGerald and Bartholomew Teeling, who lost their lives in the 
same year in the same cause, were both descended from the same 
ancestor (Richard de Burgo), and that some 260 years before their 
deaths another of the Teelings, and another of the Geraldines 
(‘Silken Thomas,’ tenth Earl of Kildare), had been executed for 
their mutual participation in the ‘ill-starred rebellion of 1534,’ and 
that both Bartholomew Teeling and ‘Silken Thomas’ were exactly 
the same age (twenty-four years) when executed. 

“It is unnecessary here to enumerate the other sons and daughters 
of Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, as no such mistakes, so far as I 
am at present aware, have been made with respect to them or their 
descendants as have been made in the case of his daughter Ave/ina 
and her descendants. 

“BARTLE TEELING.” 


+ . . . . . . . . . . . 


THE TEELINGS. 


“ There are forfeitures enough to attest the disinterested patriotism 
of the Teelings, and records of early grants to religious houses to 
furnish evidence of their attachment to their religion.”—Jadden’s 
Lives, 1846, 
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Among the Norman families which settled in Ireland in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, one of the most conspicuous in 
history for devotion to the Church and to their adopted country is 
the family of Teeling.' One of the earliest records of their munificence 
is found under the seal of the Lord Symon de Rochefort, Bishop of 
Meath (A.D. 1194-1224), ratifying a grant from Hay Teeling, Lord 
of Sydan, which is set forth, confirmed, and perpetuated by the 
following documents :— 


Carta Hay THELING ALBI. 
(Grant from Hay Theling, “The White.”) 


May all present and to come know, that I, Hay Theling, in as 
much as it belongs to a patron, have given and granted, and by the 
present charter have confirmed to God and to the Church of Saint 
Thomas the Martyr, at Dublin, and to the Canons who there serve 
God, for the salvation of my soul, and for that of my brother and 
of my predecessors, the Church of the Blessed Mary and St. David 
of Sydan with all its appurtenances and with all the liberties (franchises) 
due to our Holy Mother the Church. 

To be held freely, quietly, and without disturbance, as a free, 
pure, and perpetual alms to be possessed by the said Canons and 
their successors for ever. 

In order therefore that this my donation may last in the future 
settled, firm and undisturbed, I have confirmed it by the testimony 
of the present writing and by the application of my seal. 

These are the witnesses : The Lord Symon, Bishop of Meath ; 
The Lord Richard de Exonia; Gerard de Kermerdin; Master 
Richard de Bureford ; Master Richard de Norwico; Master William 
de St. Denis ; John Rooth. 


GRANT FROM WALTER DE LASEY. 


Let all present and to come know that I, Walter de Lasey, for 
the soul of my father and of my mother, and for the souls of my 
predecessors and successors, have confirmed to God and to the 
Blessed Virgin and to Saint Thomas of Dublin, and to the Regular 
Canons who serve God there, the Churches conferred on them by 
the grant of the Patrons (ex patronorum concessione collatas) to wit ; 
the Church of Sydan from the Collation (ex collatione) of Hay 

1 The name was spelled at different times, and by different writers, Theling, 
Telyng, Taling, Teelinge, Telynge, Tyling, Tylinge, Tylin, Teling, Telinge, 
Telin, Tellin, Teyling, Teileing, Teelling, Teeling. The last and most modern 
manner of spelling the name is, except in quotations, generally adhered to in this 
record, 
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Teling. . . . [Then follow other churches given by Robert de 
Mandeville and Walter de Escotot.] 

The witnesses were: Nicholas Parvus; Symon de Clifford; 
Nicholas de Slane; Walter Parvus ; John de Cramford; Henry, a 
clerk ; John, a chaplain. 


RATIFICATION WITH REGARD TO SYDAN. 


To all sons of our Holy Mother the Church who shall see the 
present writing, I, Symon, by the Divine Mercy Bishop of Meath, 
Eternal salvation in the Lord. 

By the obligation of charity and of our office we are bound to 
strengthen by the testimony of our ratification, the ecclesiastical 
benefices which have been charitably granted in our diocese by the 
faithful of Christ to clerks, and especially to men in religion. Where- 
fore we wish it to come to the knowledge of you all that we, on the 
presentation of Hay Theling in favour of religion, have given, con- 
ceded and confirmed the Church of Saint Mary and Saint David of 
Sydan with all its appurtenances to our beloved sons the Canons of 
Saint Thomas of Dublin, to be possessed peaceably as a pure and 
perpetual alms, and to be freely employed for their own use and for 
the support of the poorand of strangers. Saving in all the episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

In order, therefore, that this our donation may remain for ever 
firm and unshaken, we have ratified it by the testimony of the 
present writing and by the apposition of our seal. 

These are the witnesses: Randolph Archdeacon of Meath ; 
Gilbert Prior of Lanthony ; William Prior “de Novo Loco” (New 
Place) ; Master Richard de Bureford ; Master Richard de Norwico 
(Norwich) ; Master William de Sancto Dionisio (St. Denis) ; Walter, 
a clerk ; and many other clerks and laymen. 


GRANT FROM PuHiuip THELING. 


To all followers of Christ who shall see or hear the present 
writing Philip Theling greeting. 

Know all of you that I in consideration of the love of God and 
for the salvation of my soul, and of the souls of my predecessors and 
successors, have granted and by the present charter have confirmed 
to God and to the Church of Saint Thomas, Martyr, outside Dublin, 
and the regular Canons who there serve God, the gift which Hay 
Theling my father gave to them over the right of patronage of the 
Church of Sidan with all its appurtenances. 

Wherefore, I wish that the same Canons should have and hold 
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the aforesaid gift as freely and quietly as the aforesaid Hay Theling 
my father gave and confirmed to them fully, freely and completely 
by his charter. 

In order, therefore, that this my donation, concession and con- 
firmation may preserve in future times the strength of perpetual 
durability, I have confirmed the present writing with my seal. 

These are the witnesses: William, Vicar of Sydan ; Robert de 
Mandeville, knight ; William son of the blacksmith; Randulph de 
Cuncton ; Ada Albo de Aula; William the Janitor and many others. 


CONFIRMATION BY PHILIP THELING. 


May all present and to come know that I Philip Theling Lord 
of Sidan, son and heir of Philip Theling have confirmed to God 
and to the Church of Saint Thomas the Martyr near Dublin and to 
the Regular Canons who there serve God, for the salvation of my 
soul and those of my predecessors and successors all the donations, 
concessions, possessions and confirmations with all and each of their 
appurtenances which Hay Theling, my grandfather and Philip my 
father have given, granted by charter, or confirmed, by the advowson 
or by right of patronage over the Church of Sydan and the Chapel 
of Crewach, to the same Canons, belonging to the monastery of the 
same Canons, for a pure and perpetual alms, as much as any alms 
can be confirmed, well, freely, and fully, with all the liberties, and 
free customs, and easements without any opposition from me or my 
heirs for ever. Saving for me and my heirs the presentation of the 
vicarage (vicarie, post of vicar) of the said church as is more fully 
contained in my completed indenture (in cirograffo meo confecto). 

I, however, and my heirs and assigns shall guarantee, render 
secure and defend for ever all and each of the aforesaid, as has been 
said, to the said house, against all men and women. 

In order, therefore, that this my concession and confirmation 
should possess the strength of permanency (robur firmitatis) I have 
affixed my seal to the present writing. 

These are the witnesses: Lord Hugh de Tachmon, Bishop of 
Meath (1250-1281); the Lord Walery de Wellesleye, Richard de 
Exeter, Justiciaries ; Thomas son of Leo ; Walter de Leyns ; Master 
William de Culna ; Master Reginald de Sydan ; R. de Ouere, clerk ; 
et multis aliis. 

ee mee any ” to a this is the first. 

On July 10, snail King Edward 5. notified to his bailiffs and 
subjects of Ireland that, at the instance of Philip Theling, he 
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grants for three years to his son, Stephen Theling, respite from 
military service. 

On June 24, 1284, Philip Telyng, junior, received as restitution 
to him a sum of money, which had been received by W. Burnet, 
Constable of the Castle of Dublin, by writ of England ; and on 
December 13 in the same year, Patent 14, Edward I. gives pro- 
tection in Ireland until the ensuing feast of St. John the Baptist for 
Philip Theling remaining by licence in England, Somerton. 

In the year 1287, in a battle fought at Thomond, the Earl 
Thomas de Clare, Sir Richard Taaffe, Sir Nicholas Teeling and 
other knights were slain.! 

In the following year, 1288, Philip Teling was fined £100 for 
having delivered a chaplain from prison to his ordinary ; and he 
petitioned the King to have the matter inquired into by good men 
in Dublin or by foreigners in the country. 

On March 11, 19 and 20 Edward III. (1346-1347) the King 
granted for a fine to William Telyng, Lord of the Manor of Syddan, 
that he and his heirs might have a weekly fair at Syddan on Sundays 
for ever, and in 1347 he was associated as a commissioner with 
Simon Fleming, Baron of Slane, and others in commission, dated 
20 Edward III. 

According to the MS. Pipe Rolls preserved in the Tower of 
Dublin, he (Sir William Teeling) married Matilda, daughter of John 
de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, who was seised of Ardee, in the county 
of Louth, and they had livery of the countess’s dower April 12, 
26 Edward III.? She, Lady Matilda Teeling, was niece of Queen 
Ellen of Scotland, wife of King Robert Bruce. 

1 See Annals of Innisfallen and The Herald and Genealogist, vol. i. 1863. 

2 In the original Pipe Rolls of Edward III., preserved in the Public Record 
Office in Dublin, it is stated that the King gave to John de Bermingham, Earl of 
Louth, and to his heirs male, the manor of Athirde (Ardee) ; that it having been 
found on inquisition that he had died without leaving an heir male, the King (on 
the death of his widow, Avelina) divided the countess’s dowry (derived from the 
said manor) between her daughters co-heiresses—viz. Mati/da, wife of William 
Telyng (Teeling), and Catherine, her other daughter and heiress. 

This Pipe Roll was apparently never seen by Lodge (Archdall) when he stated 
that John de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, had three daughters co-heiresses—viz. 
Matilda, Bartholomea, and Catherine ; and that Matilda married Sir Eustace le 
Poer, ancestor of the Earls of Tyrone, while the Pipe Roll itself states that Matilda 
was wife of Sir William Teeling, and mentions only two co-heiresses, Matilda and 
Catherine. The unaccountable statement of Lodge (for which he gives no authority) 
is perpetuated by Burke and G. E. C., who would appear to have copied from him ; 
and they also perpetuate Lodge’s erroneous statement that John de Bermingham, 
Earl of Louth, married Catherine, daughter of Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster and 
Lord of Connaught, styled the *‘ Red Earl,” whereas it is clearly proved by the 
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On the feast of St. Silvester the Pope, 1362 (36 Edward III.), the 
manor of Syddan, with all the lands, rents, services, and hereditaments 
which they had in Sydan, Loghbrokhan, Houtheston, Woyceston, 
Wigyeston, Crewagh, Newerath, Jenkynfoteston, Henrifoteston, 
Mowreston, Codyaneston and Dronolaw, which were held by trustees 
under Sir William Telyng’s deeds of feoffment (except all the lands 
of Cryran and Cloghermore, within the said Manor of Sydan), were 
conveyed by them to Sir William’s eldest son and heir, George Telyng, 
and his heirs male, remainder to his (George’s) brothers, Thomas, 
David, and Laurence in tail male ; remainder to Walter, son of 
John, son of the said Sir William Telyng and his heirs male ; remainder 
to John, son of Philip Telyng, and his heirs male ; remainder to the 
said Sir William’s right heirs. 

On September 12, 35 Edward III., the lands of Kyhuffyn (410 
acres with appurtenances) county Meath, the property of George 
Telyng, were seized into the hands of the Crown, and in 1375-76 
the sheriff of Meath is commanded to distrain Simon Fleming, Baron 
of Slane, or his heirs, for the issues of the estate of George Telyng. 
During the Civil wars of the fourteenth century (in 1393) George Teel- 
ing’s son was taken as a hostage, and the Bishop of Meath, then Justice 
of Ireland, levied a portion of his ransom off the clergy of Meath. 

In the reign of Henry IV. John Teeling de Syddan held Cromarton 
direct from the King. He had “ Permission to receive Irish tenants, 
traitors excepted, and was deputed to treat (parley) with the Irish 
rebels in Meath and Louth.” In the year 1409 he received from 
Pope Alexander V. a dispensation to marry “ Anne FitzAdam, his 
cousin in the third and fourth degrees of kindred.” 

For nearly five hundred years the Teelings were “ Lords of the 
soil” in the county of Meath, among the properties which they at 
different times possessed, in addition to those specified in Sir 
William Teeling’s deeds of feoffment, being Mullagha, Molaghtelyng, 
Skryne, Nobber, Baleystown, &c. The principal seats of the family 
were Syddan and Mullagha; but during the Civil wars of the 
seventeenth century much of their property was confiscated, and 
Mullagha was handed over to the Earl of Anglesea, who however 
gave to the dispossessed owner a lease of the estate ; but this lease 
was forfeited and was sold after the battle of the Boyne (1690), at 
which a member of the house of Teeling was killed. 

During the seventeenth century some members of the family were 
Pipe Rolls and by a papal dispensation of October 1320, that the wife of John 


de Bermingham, Earl of Louth, was Ave/ina, daughter of Richard de Burgo, Earl 
of Ulster. 
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distinguished as men of learning: Justus Lipsius, in his ‘* Opera 
Omnia,” published in 1603, writes to Zheobaldo Teelingio, a young 
literary man and poet, encouraging him to study. 

The famous Archbishop Peter Talbot,! in his work “ De Natura 
Fidei et Haeresis,” published in Antwerp in 1657, speaks of Moore 
(Maurus), Tirell (Tirellus), Telin (Telinus), and the younger Palla- 
vicinus as his fellow-students in theology under the Jesuits Pirez and 
Pallavicino, and he calls them “urdis et orbis miracula.” Father 
Hogan, S.J., says, “I fancy three of these distinguished men were 
from Meath—viz. Moore, Tirell, and Telin.” It is curious that 
Boullaye Le Gouz when writing, in old French, of one of the Teelings 
in 1644, spells the name in this way, although they themselves at that 
time spelled it “ Teileing” ; but in the English edition of his work it 
appears as “Telin (Teeling).” He clearly refers to the Mullagha 
branch of the family, as Prendergast in his “‘Cromwellian Settlement” 
says: “Twenty pounds was offered for their (priests) discovery, and to 
harbour them was death. This obliged them to fly, and to hide them- 
selves until they heard of some body of swordsmen ready to sail for 
Spain. Whereupon it was the custom to get the officers commanding 
to apply for leave to transport them together with their troops,” and that 
“Colonel Teelin ” (Teeling) had “licence to transport one thousand 
Irish for the service of the King of Spain, and to have liberty to take 
away all priests in Ireland who send in their names ” ... and Thomas 
Teeling of Mullagha, in his will dated 1677, leaves a portion of his 
chattel property to his “‘sonn Nicholas Teileing now in Spain if he 
please to come into Ireland to call for same.” 

Shortly after the death of the Most Rev. Dr. Plunket, Primate of 
All Ireland (who was executed in July 1681), the Rev. Father 
Teeling, a learned Jesuit, presented to the Sacred Congregation a 
document of considerable importance, giving an account of the last 
hours of the saintly prelate. It is a recapitulation of letters which 
he, Father Teeling, S.J., had received from members of his Order 
and from others living in London, and bears witness to the exalted 
sentiments with which the heroic Archbishop prepared for his 
martyrdom. It runs as follows :— 

“1, Dr. Plunket, Primate of Ireland, died with the greatest 

1 Archbishop Peter Talbot was born in 1620; received by the Jesuits in 
Portugal at fifteen years of age in 1635 ; was ordained in Rome, where he studied 
divinity ; returned to Portugal ; published De Natura Fidei et Haeresis (a treatise 
of the nature of faith and heresy), Antwerp, 8vo, 1657 ; was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, May 2, 1669; published a Zreatise of Religion and Govern- 
ment 1670; was a prisoner in Dublin Castle 1678; was a prisoner in Newgate, 
1680; died 1680. 
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fortitude and piety that could be wished for; and with such a 
serenity and joy of countenance that the innumerable multitude that 
was assembled, by repeated exclamations, attested his innocence, 
and even his enemies wept at his death. 

“2, The blessed martyr (as another letter says) had a great 
esteem for Father Whitbread and his companions, Jesuits, who a 
short time before had been put to death, so that he asked to be 
interred with them, as was accordingly done. 

‘3, Father Edward Peters, a prisoner in the Tower, was present 
at the execution, and writes, that the Primate Plunket had the look 
of an angel who had descended from heaven and was about to return 
thither: and that he has rendered immense glory to the Catholic 
religion by his angelical deportment in death as well as when con- 
ducted through London to the place of execution. 

“4, In other letters it is said that on the days which preceded 
his death the concourse was continuous from morning till evening, 
of persons of every class, and all attested their extreme delight and 
edification at his manners, discourses and modesty ; and even the 
children went to visit him. Such moreover was his resignation, 
that he declared to a friend that he knew not which to choose, were 
it proposed to him, to live or to die. And moreover he felt so com- 
forted at the prospect of dying, that he wrote to a Benedictine Father 
confined in the same prison, that he felt a scruple for the little, or 
rather no fear of death. He prepared himself for his death on the 
day preceding his execution, all alone, and with the assistance of a 
priest admitted to him by his keeper, who though most cruel with 
others, yet with the Primate was merciful and compassionate.” ! 

In 1684, Father Relly, Superior of the Jesuits in Ireland, writing 
from Dublin to the General of the Order says, “Ne longior sim, 
hoc fusius ad Dominum Tellinum ut illud referat ad Dominationem 
yestram per otium.” Hogan says that “Father Tellin is called 
Mr. here lest the letter might be intercepted and compromise 
someone.” 

A few years later Father Niccolo Parthenio Giannetasio, S.J., 


‘ The Teelings were connected by marriage with the family of Archbishop 
Plunket, the brother of Mrs. Richard Teeling of Mullagha having married the 
sister of the first Earl of Fingall, whose aunt was Mary Teeling, and whose 
grandson married the niece of Archbishop Oliver Plunket. The present 
generation of Teelings, which is twenty-second in descent from Hay Teeling, 
**the White,” Lord of Sydan, is tenth in descent, on the female side, from 
Christopher, seventh Lord Killeen, who married the granddaughter of the Baron 
of Slane. Alice, sister of ‘‘ Silken Thomas” (tenth Earl of Kildare), married the 
fourteenth Lord Slane. 
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a Neapolitan Jesuit (who was born in 1648 and died in 1715), in his 
Latin poem “ Halieutica” published in Naples in 1689, says of 
Father Teeling: ‘Ignatius Teeling, an Irishman of the Society of 
Jesus, a man whose manners were of the ancient school, skilled in 
every sort of knowledge, of an acute, yet kindly mind, ready for any 
duty, in whose honour the writer of this poem, on account of an 
olden friendship, erected this memorial.” 

In referring to this, Father Hogan, S.J., says: “There was a 
distinguished Irish Jesuit Father, named Ignatius Telinus, who 
flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth century. The name 
Ignatius would lead me to suspect that our missionaries S.J. were not 
unknown to the Teelings in the seventeenth century. In 1689 Father 
Giannetasio, S.J., published in Naples a Latin poem ‘Halieutica.’ 
The poet says of Father Tellin (Teeling): ‘Ignatius Tellinus, 
Hibernensis, S.J., vir moribus antiquis, et omni disciplinarum genere 
excultus, ingenio acri et amoeno, inque omnia promptissimo, cui vates 
ob veterem necessitudinem hoc monumentum figit.’” 

In the fifth book of “ Halieutica,” when speaking of salmon fishing, 
the poet records how Father Teeling used to talk about Irish salmon 
on feast-days at Naples and Sosias. He addresses himself naively to 
his brother Jesuit in the following quaintly amusing lines : 


Principio rivos dulces, et opaca fluenta, 

Atque tui vatem invitant, Telline, beati 
Salmones ; cultu mihi quos dum supplice divim 
Praeque sacros mos ire dies fluvialibus escis, 
Atque olere, ingratisque fabis, laudare solebas, 
Dum te Parthenope, dum densis consita lucis 
Sosias, Autumno praelis spumante, teneret, 
Grata tibi fuit et tunc commemorasse voluptas. 


Which may be rendered in English as follows : 


And first, my Teeling, claim thy willing muse 
The gently flowing, grove embosomed, brooks ; 
The salmon too, their bright, blithe denizens, 
Which, (when of old as was our wonted use 
On days made sacred by the feasts of saints 
We twain together walked by Naples’ bay, 
Midst autumn glories, or to Sosias 

Deep set amidst its dense overhanging woods, ) 
Thou laudest over all the fish that swim, 

Or tasteless herbs. To tell whereof 

Rare pleasure was to thee, to me to hear. 


“Sosias” referred to in the above lines was a country house 
belonging to the Neapolitan Jesuits. It was situated at the foot of 
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Mount Vesuvius, on the side looking towards Nola, and was almost 
hidden in the midst of dark woods, but produced very good wine. 

Having at the end of the seventeenth century been deprived of 
almost all their worldly possessions, on account of their devotion to 
religion and justice, and to the appropriate motto of their house— 
Sola virtus invicta”—the family remains secluded for some years, 
little mention being made of any of its members. Cogan, however, 
in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of Meath,” states that about 1717 “the 
Reverend Mr. Teeling of the noble house of Tyling or Teeling of 
Syddan and Mullagha, who was born in the parish of Rathkenny, 
having studied abroad, succeeded to the parish of Slane.” It is not 
stated in what foreign college he studied—possibly in the Lombard 
College in Paris, where many Irish students studied before the 
foundation of the Irish College, of which the Teelings were among 
the original founders, and accordingly held two burses, the documents 
relating to which were lost or destroyed during the French Revolu- 
tion. Father Teeling officiated in Meath at a time of great peril and 
trial to a Catholic priest, and suffered much persecution for religion. 
He had often to go abroad disguised and conceal himself in the 
cabins of the poor, when his father’s house was being searched by 
“priest hunters.” According to a tradition among the old people he 
had to dress like a peasant. 

Referring to this, Cogan says: “The priests of that day had to 
carry the vestments in a ‘ wallet’ slung across the shoulder. They 
went from house to house clad in frieze, with staff in hand ; among 
the bigoted gentry they passed as beggar-men, but among the people 
they were recognised as the ‘Soggarth Aroon.’ These are the men 
to whom, under God, we owe the triumph of Faith.” 

Father Teeling was buried in the semicircular arched vault of the 
Teeling family in the churchyard of Rathkenny. This vault is the 
only remnant of their once vast estates which at present remains to 
the Teelings. 

But long years of persecution and spoliation had not the effect of 
stamping out this family, or making it sink into a position of insigni- 
ficance ; on the contrary we find them again taking a leading part in 
political life, and in defending the rights of Catholics. Luke! 
Teeling (the eldest son of Bartholomew ' Teeling, who married one of 

The names ‘* Bartholomew ” and ‘‘ Luke” do not appear among the Teelings 
until after they became connected by marriage with the family of Zwée Plunkett, 
first Earl of Fingall, and with Bartholomew Aylmer; but subsequently they 
became distinctive family names, the name Bartholomew being always collo- 
quially abbreviated to ‘‘ Bartle.” 

A curious incident in connection with one of the Aylmers is recounted by 
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the House of Carlingford, who held the earldom under the dynasty 
of the Stuarts) became “the head of the Catholics of Ulster.” In 
December 1792 the first meeting of the General Committee of the 
Catholics of Ireland was held, and a kind of awe and stupefaction 
was produced in the government of the country by this powerful 
body sitting with all the forms of a legislative assembly in Dublin. 
It began its proceedings under the most favourable auspices, and the 
British Government, seeing the effects it produced on the friends and 
enemies respectively of the Catholic cause, became extremely em- 
barrassed, and showed no inclination to interfere. ‘“ Amongst the 
most distinguished of this body for talent and mental accomplish- 
ment, and foremost in the avowal at least of those bold and spiritual 
views, which have ever since prevailed among Catholics was Luke 
Teeling of Lisburne. Prefixed to the recorded notice for total, 
unqualified and unconditional emancipation we find his honoured 
name. . . . The social position which Mr. Teeling occupied, was the 
very highest, and I allude to it particularly, because it was in con- 
nection with it, that his political position was so peculiar. Ranking 
with the lords and gentlemen around, he was altogether devoted to 
the service of the people, and exerting his great influence to procure 
parliamentary honours for those whom he regarded as the people’s 
friends, he was himself under the ban of political exclusion. . . . As 
a Catholic he stood altogether alone. He possessed therefore the 
unbounded and almost exclusive confidence of the Catholics of the 
provinces. For Antrim he was chosen as a delegate to the conven- 
tion as a matter of course, . . .” 

In the summer of 1798 he was arrested on suspicion of political 
disaffection, and lodged in prison. Immediately after his arrest he 
received a communication from General Nugent, commanding the 
Northern District, stating that he might take advantage of the terms 
offered to other State prisoners, by subscribing to the Banishment 
Bill. His reply was characteristic: “Mr. Teeling having never 
Charles George Teeling in his reminiscences (unpublished): ‘‘ Captain William 
Aylmer, who after the affairs of ’98 arrived to high rank in the Austrian Army, 
was subsequently distinguished as being considered one of the first cavalry 
officers in Europe. The Prince of Wales having requested the Emperor of 
Austria to send over to England one of his most competent officers to instruct the 
British cavalry in some new manceuvres, not then known to English commanders, 
his Majesty selected Aylmer for the duty. The Prince was so grateful for the 
instructions given, that he presented him with a sword on which was engraved, 
* From the Prince of Wales to Captain William Aylmer, the first Swordsman in 
Europe.’ But the gallant soldier refused to accept it except on the condition 
that he should be permitted to return to his own country ; a condition which was 
at once acceded to.” 
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offended against the laws of his country, nor given any cause for the 
outrages committed on his family, his property and his person, 
cannot accept General Nugent’s proposal of transportation, nor any 
other terms that imply guilt.” 

A few months later a new proposal was made to him, the nature 
of which can be gathered from the remark he made in respect to it : 
“Tt is unreasonable to expect, and dishonourable in any person who 
is not of the established religion, to swear that ‘he will to the best of 
his power support the laws,’ when one law (without going further) 
degrades and proscribes his mode of worship, and is contrary to the 
free will which God has given to man. Non-resistance is therefore 
all that can be expected in this case. To swear hatred against any 
man is to violate one of the first principles of the Christian religion.” 

His formal reply to the disgraceful proposal made to him was 
brief: “Mr. Teeling will not subscribe to bond or oath, or to any 
terms which honour and conscience forbid. Justice entitles him to 
a trial, and he demands it.” 

The unswerving determination and high principle of this un- 
conquerable man, so worthy of his long line of ancestors, can be 
judged from the foregoing passages ; but he was never brought to 
trial, and was detained in prison, until his property was ruined. 
Madden says : “‘ Luke Teeling was liberated in the early part of 1802, 
after an imprisonment of nearly four years, without the shadow of a 
proof of criminality against him.” 

His eldest son, Bartholomew Teeling, an officer in the French 
Army, was aide-de-camp to General Humbert when he arrived in 
Ireland in command of the French expedition in 1798, and having 
been taken prisoner, was tried by court-martial on the charge of 
high treason, and was executed in Dublin on September 24, 1798.1 

The second son, George, went to America, where he died un- 
married. 

The third son (who became the head of the family) was Charles 
Hamilton Teeling, author of the “ Personal Narrative of the ‘ Irish 
Rebellion’ of 1798.” He was a State prisoner for two years, but, 
like his father, was never brought to trial. Before his arrest, the 


' A statue has recently been erected to his memory in Ireland. 

* This book was published by Henry Colburn in London in 1828, and the 
edition was immediately sold out. When a second edition was called for, it was 
not forthcoming, and it was said that the Government gave the publisher a bribe 
of £10,000 not to republish it. Some fifty years later, a Prime Minister of 
England, in a speech in the House of Commons, stated that he had no hesitation 
in saying that Charles Hamilton Teeling’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative” was one of the 
very best pieces of history extant. 
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Marquis of Hertford offered him, at his father’s table, a commission 
in the Army, promising to exercise his influence (which was second to 
none in England) at the Horse Guards in his favour, and never to 
lose sight of his interests, if he would accept a commission ; but he 
declined. On his release from prison he was again offered a com- 
mission in the Army, which he again declined, stating that he held 
opinions which would ill-become an officer of the Crown. “ You 
mean,” replied Colonel Campbell (the Duke of Argyll’s cousin), who 
had been entrusted with the commission, “ that you’re a rebel ; the 
best reason in the world for taking service. We have all been rebels 
in our day in Scotland ; join my corps, and if Argyll has any 
influence, a hair of your head sha’n’t be hurt.” An officer who 
accompanied Colonel Campbell, and who was an old companion and 
friend of Teeling, joined in entreating him to accept the offer, but 
without avail. 

He died on August 14, 1848, and (his eldest son, Bartho- 
lomew, having died before him) his second son, Charles George 
Teeling, became the head of the family. He was born on March 1, 
1806, and died on May 20, 1875. He served with distinction, as 
lieutenant of artillery, in the Spanish campaign of 1837, and was 
subsequently attached to the court of the Khedive (Mchemet Ali) as 
aide-de-camp to Said Bey, who as a mark of friendship and personal 
regard presented him with the most beautiful Arab horse in his stud, 
and before wishing him good-bye —when, on account of the political 
state of the East, British subjects got orders to leave Egypt—he said, 
“If ever you marry, bring your wife to visit Egypt, and I will 
present her with a set of diamonds worth two thousand guineas.” 
But he never did return to the East. 

It is recorded in history that the Teelings were, in the eighteenth 
century, “the best horsemen and the most accomplished swordsmen 
in the province” ; and they were proverbial for their love of small, 
perfectly shaped, high-bred horses, a taste which was inherited by 
Charles George Teeling, who was the most accomplished horseman 
of his age. Stories are told in the County of Meath of the incredibly 
short time in which they used to ride from their home to Dublin, on 
their beautiful little horses. 


White with green facings ' their retainers did wear, 
And the young cavaliers were beloved of the fair. 


During the seven centuries that the Teelings have figured in 


1 This refers to the Teeling livery, which is white with green facings. 
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Irish history, they have by devotion to religion and to their adopted 
country become idernis ipsis Hiberniores; but have nevertheless 
preserved to a considerable extent their Norman identity by inter- 
marriages with the families of several of the Anglo-Norman settlers 
in Ireland—de Burgo,! Earl of Ulster; de Bermingham, Ear] of Louth ; 
Bellew, Aylmer, Barnewall (Kingsland), Darditz, Fitz-Adam, Fitz- 
gerald (Kildare), White, Taaffe (Carlingford), &c., and with the 
De Lones (Lanes of King’s Bromley), who came into England with 
William the Conqueror, one of whom—the famous Dame Jane Lane 
—was distinguished in history for having with her brother, Colonel 
John Lane, saved the life of King Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester: “ For which signal services,” says Sir Bernard Burke, 
“the family was dignified with an especial badge of honour—viz. the 
arms of England in a canton, in augmentation of its paternal coat, 
and a crest, a strawberry roan horse, bearing between its forelegs 
the royal crown. There is a tradition that Colonel Lane was likewise 
offered a peerage, but declined it.” 

A somewhat romantic story is told relative to the connection 
between the families of Lane and Teeling: In the year 1792 Major 
Lord Edward FitzGerald and Captain George Lane were serving in 
the 54th Regiment at Portsmouth. One day, while walking together 
on the ramparts, a dispute arose between them, words became high, 
and Captain Lane drew his sword on his commanding officer, Lord 
Edward, who however declined to fight a duel with him. Con- 
sequent on this breach of military discipline, Captain Lane 
was placed in arrest on the spot, and next day got the option of 
standing a court-martial or resigning. He accepted the latter. 

Some five years later, in 1797, the romantic attachment of Lord 
Edward’s sister, Lady Lucy FitzGerald, to General Humbert’s young 
aide-de-camp—Bartholomew Teeling—was believed to have cul- 
minated in an engagement of marriage, and she gave him a ring on 
which was engraved “ERIN Go Brau,” which he wore until the 
night before his execution in 1798, when he sent it to his brother as 
the dearest pledge he could leave of fraternal affection.? 

Two hundred and sixty years before this sad event, another of the 


1 See Appendix. 

? Lord Edward FitzGerald and Bartholomew Teeling, who lost their lives in 
the insurrection of 1798, were descended respectively from two sisters—the Lady 
Avelina de Burgo (whose daughter, Matilda, married Sir William Teeling) and the 
Lady Joan de Burgo, who married the second Earl of Kildare: both of whom 
were sisters of Queen Ellen of Scotland, and daughters of Richard de Burgo, 
Earl of Ulster, who was ancestor of the three Kings of England of the House 
of York, and of the line of Stuarts, Kings of Scotland and England. 
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Teelings had died for Ireland and a Geraldine, having been beheaded 
in 1536 for joining the romantically heroic ‘‘Silken Thomas” in his 
ill-starred rebellion, who when executed in 1537 was exactly the 
same age (twenty-four years) as was Bartholomew Teeling when 
executed in 1798. 

More than eighty years after the tragic death of Lady Lucy’s 
chivalrous young knight, their reputed engagement ring became the 
engagement ring of the great-granddaughter of Captain Lane (who 
had drawn his sword on Lord Edward), and of Bartholomew 
Teeling’s grand-nephew, Captain Bartle Teeling, who served in the 
Pontifical Zouaves during the campaign of 1867, for which he 
received from Pope Pius IX. the cross “ Fidei et Virtuti.” 


[The Mullagha branch, to which the present representatives of 
the family belong, is descended from Sir William Teeling’s second 
son, Thomas Teeling de Mullagha, who married Jane, eldest daughter 
of Richard Bellew (ancestor of Lord Bellew). 

In the sixteenth century the family became connected, by the 
marriage of Richard Teeling of Mullagha to Mary Barnwall, with 
the houses of Trimleston, Dunboyne, and Kingsland, and for a 
second time with the Geraldines—Bridget, daughter of the twelfth 
Earl of Kildare and widow of the first Earl of Tyrconnell, having 
married Nicholas Barnwall, first Viscount Kingsland, to which family 
Mrs. Richard Teeling belonged. 

In the eighteenth century another Richard Teeling of Mullagha 
married Anne Aylmer, who was descended from the third Lord 
Killeen and from the Baron of Slane, by which alliance they became 
connected with the houses of Fingall, Aylmer, and Slane. By 
the marriage of Bartholomew Teeling and his son Luke Teeling to 
members of the house of Taaffe they became connected with the 
house of Carlingford and with Count Taaffe, Prime Minister of 
Austria, and with the ancient and noble houses of Gablacini, 
Borgogeli, and Franchi de Cavalieri, of the Papal States. The 
nephew of Mrs. Luke Teeling (#¢e Taaffe) married the Marchesa 
Gablacini, Contessa Ferretti, to which family Pope Pius 1X. belonged, 
and her niece married Count Luigi Borgogeli. The present 
representative of the family of Franchi de Cavalieri, who is great- 
grand-nephew of Mrs. Luke Teeling, is a member of the Noble 
Guard of Pope Pius X.] 


ALBI NORMAN, 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 






PART X. 






TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND THE MEws. 




















T is not easy to think of Charing Cross as the home of the 
mammoth, of the lion, the bear, and the rhinoceros ; yet the 
bones of the cave lion, fe/is spe/ea, have been found near the statue 
of Charles I., and the gigantic fleece-clad mammoth once browsed 
on Charing’s river-banks at a period when the Thames was probably 
a tributary of the Rhine,' and the Straits of Dover were in the lap of 
the gods. The Siberian mammoth with long black hair and an 
undercoat of reddish wool, elephants of other species, and the two- 
horned rhinoceros, all clad in fleeces as if to protect them from the 
rigours of an Arctic climate, had their home in the basin of the 
Thames, where the forests afforded them suitable food. 

When Drummond’s Bank, already alluded to, was rebuilt in 1879, 
on the site of Lockett’s and the Bull’s Head taverns,? the excavations 
revealed fossil remains of the cave lion, the mammoth, and the Irish 
elk, and, in the upper deposits, the Celtic ox, the horse, and the 
sheep. These foundations, the excavations for which were attended 
by great difficulties, reached to a depth exceeding thirty feet, and it 
is said, of course exaggeratedly, that it cost more to draw the water 
off for the foundations than it did to build the bank itself. The 


1 Sir Charles Lyell. 

? It was at the Bull’s Head tavern that Pepys looked down the barrel of his 
‘* French gun,” newly purchased from Truelocke, the famous gunsmith, with as 
many misgivings as some persons examine the mouth of a gift horse. ‘A very 
good piece of work,” he says, ‘‘and truly wrought ; but for certain not a thing to 
be used much with safety ; and he” (z.¢. the gunsmith) ‘‘ do find that this very gun 
was never shot off.”” Diary, March 29, 1667. 

* So I was informed by Mr. Dixon Gibbs, of the very old-established tea- 
dealers in Pall Mall West, whose father had it from Mr. Drummond himself. 
But probably there is some unconscious exaggeration here, for upon inquiry I 
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writer has himself seen the shells of freshwater species thrown up 
in the “alluvial gravel” during excavations both on the site of the 
new Government Offices in Spring Gardens and during the deep 
diggings for the lavatories near the King Charles statue—the first 
conveniences, reputedly, of their kind in London. The purchasing 
from a labourer is also remembered of a fossil nautilus, which, 
except for the remnants of its silvery shell, was a mass of white clay 
exuding moisture at every pore. This was discovered at a depth 
of about thirty or forty feet, while digging foundations in Water 
Lane, Blackfriars. The nautilus also came from the “alluvial 
gravel.” 

But long before the Celtic Briton had emerged from his conflict 
with the lesser fere nature into the smooth waters of a comparative 
civilisation, the awful-looking animal depicted with such exquisite 
humour by Mr. E. T. Reed seems to have become extinct in 
Britain. It is, however, believed to have co-existed at some remote 
time with the ancient Briton, from whatever race that anthropological 
enigma may have sprung, or by whatever unknown race of people, 
if any, he may have been preceded. But that man himself existed 
in this particular locality of Charing Cross contemporaneously with 
the hairy elephant (e/ephas primigenius) there is, at present, no 
evidence to show, although, apart from flint implements having been 
found with remains of the mammoth, there is undoubted testimony 
to the existence in other parts, and that contemporaneously, of man 
and mammoth. This testimony consists in the discovery in the 
caves of Périgord, in France, of the figure of a mammoth engraved 
on a fragment of its own tusk.? Mr. Worthington Smith, in his 
comparatively recent work, ‘ Man, the Primeval Savage,” says: 
“The fossil bones associated with the stone implements of primeval 
man show that the mammoth, among many other animals, was the 
companion of man;... . the hippopotamus reached what is now 
the Thames, by rivers and the seashore, from Africa.” But even if 
Mr. E. T. Reed had himself dwelt at a pre-historic Punch Office in 
Fleet Street, surrounded by the mammoth, he would have found 
him by no means the terrifying creature that his humour suggests. 


was told at Drummond’s that Cox’s Bank opposite had far greater difficulty in 
respect to the water to be drawn off for the foundations. The relics discovered 
on the site of Drummond’s are preserved in cases in the upper part of the bank. 

’ The nautilus has been found near Charing Cross, however. Two found in 
Jermyn Street, in the London clay, one twenty-six feet below the pavement, may 
be seen in the Geological Museum in that street, in the upper gallery. 
* Lartet and Christy’s Re/iguie Aquitanice, 1875, B, Plate xxviii. 
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For, not being a flesh-eating animal, none but the old bulls would 
have made things unpleasant. Neither the hairy mammoth nor the 
straight-tusked elephant would molest humanity further than by an 
occasional charge from a furious old bull. But the rhinoceros was 
always a dangerous aniral.' 

Then at a later period it is not so difficult to picture the site 
of stony, staring Trafalgar Square and its immediate neighbourhood 
as it was when a refuge for the coney, and when unenclosed 
pasture-land, where no sound broke the stillness but the song of 
the lark and the tinkling of the sheep-bell. During the Middle 
Ages it was a common, parts of which were latterly walled in for 
the use of St. Giles’s Hospital. At this period it was known as 
the “ Down” (Le Doune),? by which we may suppose, as the word 
conveys, that it was a tract of land left “in down” for the pasturage 
of such sheep as were required by the inhabitants of London and 
Westminster. In Aggas’s map (temp. Eliz.) cattle are, in fact, 
depicted grazing. In a deed 9 Richard II. mention is made of 
one acre and three roods of land ‘“‘apud le Doune in St. Martin’s 
Campis” granted to one Stephen Chise.* At a period before the 
erection of the Eleanor Cross, John Mugge, rector of St. Clement’s, 
owned all the site of the present Pall Mall East, as well as a con- 
siderable space beyond northward, which he gave to St. Giles’s 
Hospital, and which is described as being then “a garden walled in, 
situate next les Mwes, and containing twenty-seven acres,” together 
with another garden (the extent not mentioned) “at Cherryng,” &c. 

The “common” state, as it existed in Richard II.’s time, seems 
to have continued until the reign of Henry VIII., when it is described 
as Charyng Cross Field—“ Two acres of lande in Charinge-crosse 
Felde, in the parysshe of Seynt Martyn-in-the-Felde.” At this period 
it partly belonged to St. Giles’s Hospital, as already mentioned 
(which owned the north-western part), the Abbey of Abington, and 
the Abbey of Westminster ; the latter foundation being proprietors 
of the part abutting on St. Martin’s Lane, together with the adjoining 
Convent Garden, now Covent Garden. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries Henry VIII. granted the right of ‘“ commoning” on this 
land to the parishioners of St. Margaret’s and St. Martin’s, who held 
such right until the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. Aggas’s map 
during this reign shows the country still quite open but for the Mews 
and a few houses on the east side of what was afterwards St. Martin’s 





' Man, the Primeval Savage, by Worthington Smith. 
2 Strype’s Stow, 1720, bk. vi. p. 78. 
® Tbid. 
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Lane. Cattle are grazing, and the clothes-line does not seem to 
have yet become, in this part, a sequel to the laundry, for women 
are spreading clothes on the ground to dry in what was not yet 
known as Leicester Fields, and in St. James’s Fields, west of the 
Haymarket. Elizabeth, some time after her accession, leased the 
greater part of this land to a person named Dawson, who, having 
divided and enclosed it with fences and ditches, thereby deprived 
the parishioners of their right of common. This, in the year 1592, 
occasioned a violent commotion, the particulars of which Strype has 
given in his edition of Stow’s “London and Westminster,” derived 
from papers in his possession which had belonged to Lord Burghley.! 
The inhabitants assembled with pickaxes and spades, destroyed the 
fences, filled up the ditches, and made the whole as level as 
before, and it was not until some time after, on the matter being 
represented to the Queen, that an amicable arrangement between 
the parties was concluded.? It was proved at the time that the 
annual rent of the whole of the Crown land in this neighbourhood, 
reaching beyond Knightsbridge and Chelsea westward, and compre- 
hending Tothill Fields and the ground unbuilt on southwards as far 
as the Thames, did not amount to fifty pounds ! 

Leicester Fields was known in 1627 as Military Street or Military 
Garden,? when no doubt it had ceased to become a laundry-woman’s 
drying-ground, for some twenty or thirty years later two noblemen’s 
houses adorn the landscape, and in Faithorne’s map there is evidence 
of the Lammas-common being first generally built upon. One of 
these houses belonged to Mountjoy Blount, Earl of Newport, and 
stood on what is now the site of Newport Street. The other was 
Leicester House. The White Bear stables, at No. 254 Lisle Street, 
are traditionally believed to have appertained to this historic 
mansion.‘ 


Tue Kino’s Mews. 


The Mews, part of whose site is now occupied by the National 
Gallery, have given their name generally to any range of stabling, 
since the stables where the royal falcons were kept were here rebuilt. 
A mew is a cage for hawks when in the condition of moulting, the 
word being, says Professor Skeat, from the French muer, to change or 

1 Strype’s Stow, bk. vi. pp. 78-9. 

2 Cf. also Memories of Westminster, by W. E. Harland-Oxley, in the H’es¢- 
minster and Pimlico News, Sept. 30 or Oct. 7, 1904. 

* Cunningham. 


* A photograph of these interesting premises may be seen in 7wo Centuries 
of Soho, by the Clergy of St. Ann’s, Soho, 1898, p. 209. 
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moult, and allied to the Latin mufare.! Little or nothing seems to 
be known with respect to the history of the royal Mews in the hey- 
day of hawking as a sport, although the office of Grand Falconer of 
England, as an hereditary service of the Crown, was only abolished 
in the lifetime of the late Duke of St. Albans. The King’s Falconer 
was an Officer of great account, as appears by a record of King 
Richard II., in the first years of his reign.? The office can, how- 
ever, be traced some eighty or ninety years earlier than this, for in 
the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward I., in 1299, it is shown that 
Hankin, the King’s Falconer, had 2s. 4d¢. allowed him for shoes.* 
Then, in the 13th Edward II., John De La Becke had the custody 
of the King’s Mews, called “de mutis apud Charryng juxta West- 
monasterium,” delivered to him. In the reign of Richard II., the 
King’s favourite, Sir Simon Burley, held the office. But the expense 
and trouble connected with this exacting sport were so great that 
when an improvement had been effected in firearms, shooting was 
readily adopted as a more convenient and certain form of sport. 
The transition in the uses to which the King’s Mews were put, from 
the place where the hawks were kept while they “mewed” or 
moulted, to stablings for the royal stud, took place in the year 1534, 
the 26th of Henry VIII.,* when the king, having ‘‘fair stabling” 
in Lomesbury, now Bloomsbury, which was “ burnt,” transferred 
his horses to the Mewse, by Charing Cross, where so early at least as 
the time of Richard II. the royal falcons were cared for. These 
stablings were rebuilt in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary,® 
and so continued until they were again rebuilt by Kent in the reign 
of George II. (1732).7 Thence they continued to be the royal 
stables until the reign of George IV., when, in 1830, having latterly 
been used to shelter Cross’s menagerie from Exeter Change, the 
Records of Great Britain, and as a “ National Repository,” they 
were finally taken down, never to be rebuilt. The “ National 
Repository ” was a temporary gallery for the exhibition of valuable 


1 Thus also Minsheu. ? Strype’s Stow, 1755, vol. ii. p. 576. 

3 « Hankino custodi mutarum Regis apud Westm’ pro calceamentis suis 
hiemalibus anni presentis, per compotum secum factum apud Westm’ mense 
Januar’ anno 29.”—Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderoba, Anno regni 
Regis Edwardi Primi vicesimo octavo, MCCXCIX et MCCC (published by the Society 
of Antiquaries). 

4 Stow, p. 167 (Cunningham). 

5 Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, was Clerk of the Works to the King’s Mews 
(temp. Rich. II.) at Charing Cross, ® Stow. 

” From the designs of the celebrated amateur architect, the Earl of Burlington, 
Elmes’s Zofog. Dict. 
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and curious specimens of British ingenuity which was, in fact, a 
Science and Art Exhibition, and in which Edward Marmaduke 
Clarke, the originator of the Panopticon at the Alhambra in 
Leicester Square, took a prominent part, z.e. defore the establishment 
of the Panopticon. Among the board of management of this 
excellent and truly patriotic undertaking appear the names of Lords 
Clare, Ebrington, Gower, Morpeth, and Sandon; and among the 
committee of inspection are enrolled some of the most eminent 
scientific and literary characters in the kingdom.' So late as 
1821 we read, ‘“‘Several beautiful Hanoverian horses have arrived 
at the King’s Mews from the Continent. They are intended to 
be used in some of the State equipages at the Coronation.”? It 
was from the Mews, near Charing Cross, that the Lincolnshire rebels 
under Robin of Redesdale, a political tool of the Lancastrian 
Nevilles, took Lord Rivers and his son John, carried them away, 
and beheaded them at Northampton.? But the records of the 
Master of the Horse are acknowledged by a late holder of the office, 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery, to be “rather chronologically con- 
fused.” The Earl has, however, rescued from oblivion the pic- 
turesque Eastern pedigree of an Arab horse presented to the King 
in 1773, whose name was “ Dervish” ; his colour like the wood- 
pigeon, white and grey; his dam a bay mare, and, like his sire of 
the Holihan (?) race “Sheik Mehemed Bey,” known to all Arabs. 
“Famous and race-renowned among Arabs is this horse, whose age is 
seven years, and whose race has never been mixed nor ever conquered 
in war!”4 In 1824 the royal stud, gilt coach, &c., were transferred 
to the fine stables of Buckingham Palace. The respective positions 
of the Great Mews, the Green Mews, and the Back Mews are liable 
to confusion in the memory. As shown in a plan in the British 
Museum, dated 1690, the whole still consisted then of these three 
separate buildings, the Great, the Green, and the Back Mews; and 
they continued so until, in 1732, the facade of the Green Mews was, 
with its three stone cupolas, rebuilt by Kent. Kent’s building 
stood as nearly as possible on the site of the front of the present 
National Gallery, as may be seen in a print in Thornton’s “Survey 
of London and Westminster.” The Green Mews was also called 
the Upper Mews, to distinguish it from the Great or Lower Mews. 
The Great Mews did not extend so far back as the present National 


1 Allen’s London, 1829, vol. iv. p. 267 note. 

2 Globe, June 18, 1821. 

§ Entick’s Hist. and Surv. of Lond. and Westmin., vol. i. p. 398. 

* The Earl of Cork and Orrery, in the Pal/ Mall Mag., January 1896. 
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Gallery, which occupies the site of the Green Mews. The Green 
Mews abutted on Orange Court, while the Back Mews occupied 
ground on the west side of the present square, between where the 
fountains now play and Whitcomb Street, then Hedge Lane, which 
reached so far as the Union Club, and even beyond—within a few 
feet, in fact, of the entrance to St. James’s Park.! On the west side, 
“between St. Martin’s Lane and the Mewse, was situate an Hospital 
for Lunaticks, which the King caused to be removed to Bethlem 
Hospital, without Bishopsgate.” ? But the gods must have frowned on 
the stiff-necked Tudor’s treatment of the poor “lunies,” for in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, “on the xvi. August was burned the 
Kynges stable at Charyng crosse otherwise called the Mowse, wherein 
was brent many great Horses and great store of haye.” * 

Southwards the Great Mews abutted on the space of ground in 
which the statue of Charles I. is so conspicuous an object and land- 
mark. Its principal entrance was here, south of Landseer’s Lions. 
It was nearly opposite Mermaid Court, which was, however, a 
little further west, with an entrance into St. James’s Park. This 
Mermaid Court marks the site of the “ Mermaid” tavern, ‘ over 
against the Mews,” where George Fox was lodged when Colonel 
Hacker, in 1654, sent him to be examined by the Protector. The 
“Mermaid” tavern at Charing Cross was closely connected with 
the history of lotteries in the seventeenth century. 

One of the methods adopted by Charles II., after his restoration, 
to reward those loyal and necessitous officers who resided within the 
district defined in the bills of mortality, and had served Charles I. 
and himself with fidelity in the most discouraging periods of the 
interregnum, was the granting them one or more Plate lotteries, by 
which is to be understood a gift of plate from the Crown, and 
permission to sell tickets: the former to serve as the prizes. In 
the month of April 1669, Charles II., the Duke of York, and many 
of the nobility were present, says the ‘‘Gazette,” “at the grand 
Plate lottery which, by his Majesty’s command, was then opened 
at the sign of the Mermaid, over against the Mews.” This was the 
origin of the endless schemes under the titles of Royal Oak, 


1 Strype’s Stow, 1755, vol. ii. p. 645 (Map of the Parish of St. Martin’s). 

2 Maitland’s London, 1756, vol. ii. bk. vii. p. 1345. See also Bishopsgate 
Ward. 

3 Hall’s Chronicle, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, 1809, p. 816. But this is pro- 
bably an error on the part of Hall, for it was the Bloomsbury stables that were 
**brent.” Cf. Stow. 

4 Fox’s Journal, vol. i. p. 265. 
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Twelve-penny Lotteries, etc. ;' but their introduction will be still 
farther illustrated by an intimation published soon after in these 
words: ‘This is to give notice, that any persons who are desirous 
to farm any of the counties within the kingdom of England or 
dominion of Wales, in order to the setting up of a Plate lottery, 
or any other lottery whatsoever, may repair to the Lottery-Office, 
at Mr. Philips’s house, in Mermaid-court, over against the Mews 
where they may contract with the trustees commissioned by his 
Majesty’s letters patent for the management of the said patent, on 
the behalf of the truly loyal indigent officers.” ? 

Close to the “‘ Mermaid” must have been Forrest’s Coffee-house, 
which is also described as “opposite the Mews Gate, Charing 
Cross.” 


‘*To be SoLp, 


By Witt1AM HEATH (Brother to GEORGE HEATH, the original 
Maker, from Kingsgate-Street, Holborn), at the third House above 
Forrest’s Coffee-house, opposite the Mews Gate, Charing Cross, 

A Parcel of curious Copper brown Tea-Kettles and Lamps, the 
Colour of brown China—burnt in after the India Manner, which 
for curious Work and Colour exceed any that come from Holland, 
or any other Place. They want no other cleaning than to be 
wiped with a dry Cloth, and the Colour will be always the same. 
The great Demand there has been for the above Maker’s Work is a 
sufficient Proof that they exceed any Dutch, and give a general 
Satisfaction. . . . Three-Pint Tea-Kettles and Lamps, at ros. Two- 
Quart ditto, at 11s. Five-Pint ditto, at 12s.; and Three-Quart 
ditto, at 13s. Likewise several other sorts of curious Work in the 
above Colour, all warranted to be made by the above Maker, and 
original Inventor, George Heath, having engag’d him and the best 


1 It was not, however, the origin of lotteries in this country, nor even the 
first lottery opened in London, which was drawn at the west door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1569. This consisted of 40,000 tickets at ten shillings each, the 
profits of which were to be appropriated to repairing the havens of the kingdom. 
The drawing began on January 11, and continued day and night until May 6. 
The prizes were all in plate. Another lottery, consisting of rich armour, was 
drawn here in 1586. On both these occasions a temporary wooden house was 
erected next to the walls for the purpose. Allen’s History of London, 1828, vol. 
iii. p. 294. Mr. John Ashton, in his History of Lotteries, says there is believed 
to be only one authentic record of this ‘plate lottery,” and that is in the 
muniment room at Loseley House, in Surrey. It was projected in 1566, 
drawn in 1569. 

? Malcolm’s Anecdotes of Manners and Customs, 17th cent., vol. i. pp. 308-9 

VOL. CCXCIX. NO. 2098. cc 
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Workmen in London, who by me are only employ’d; and sold at 
little more than prime Cost.” ! 
Again : 


“A Number of Silver Tickets to be had any Hour of the 
Day for RANELAGH GARDENS, at ForrEst’s CorrEE-HovusE, near 
Charing Cross. 

Note, Each Ticket at One Shilling and Three Pence, carries in 
two Persons at any Hour of the Day.” ? 


Another Mews Gate stood “next Hedge Lane.” This Hedge 
Lane entrance was in the Back Mews, almost exactly opposite to the 
present Spring Gardens entrance to St. James’s Park, which was a 
passage-way with the Red Lion inn at the corner.? In some year 
closely subsequent to 1785 strict rules were issued for the porter at 
the Mews Gate next Charing Cross “to suffer no loose, idle, or sus- 
picious persons, or women of the town, to lurk or harbour near the 
mews ; to shut the gate next Hedge Lane as soon as it is dusk, and 
the gate next Charing Cross at ten at night, and 4 prevent mobs or 
riots of loose, idle, and disorderly people.” * In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century Aldridge’s appear to have rescued the Royal 
Mews from a situation which was anything but creditable to the 
office of Master of the Horse, for the Mews had become quite a 
horse-fair and rendezvous for those in quest of all the usual parapher- 
nalia of the stable and the coach-house. So much so, indeed, that 
in 1785 stringent orders were issued to reform “abuses that have 
been practised in the mews,” viz. the “ buying and selling horses 
and chaises, harness and carriages, by which means the mews has 
been made a kind of trading-place, to the great dishonour of the 
King; any servant found guilty of such practises shall be dis- 
charged.” 

Probably there were abuses also among the higher officers of 
his Majesty’s stables. With the corruption in other quarters, it 
would be an exceptional circumstance in the management of the 


' Daily Advertiser, March 15, 1742. 

2 Jbid. July 12, 1742. 

s « At the next door to the Red Lyon Inn-Gate, Charing Cross, London, any 
Persons that have Estates to Buy or Sell may be there accommodated : And 
money will be Lent at 57. per Cent. upon Mortgages, from 100/. to 10,000/., and 
6/. per Cent. upon Personal Property from 100/. to 500/.” (advert. of eighteenth 


century). 
4 «*Concerning the Office of the Master of the Horse,” Pal] Mall Mag., 


January 1896. 
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nation’s affairs if there were not. In the ninth year of George I. 
the list of officers and servants was as follows : 


Gentleman of the Horse 
Avenar ! and Clark Martial 
Seven “ Equeries,” Four Pages of Honour, Two “Equeries” of 
the Crown Stable 
One Sergeant of the Carriages 
»» Yeoman of the Carriages 
»» Supervisor of the Highways 
- - » Stables 
» Riding Surveyor 
Twu Yeoman Riders 
Clerk of the Avery 
i » Stables 
Storekeeper 
Esquire Sadler 
Yeoman Sadler 
Sergeant Farrier 
Marshal Farrier 
Yeoman Farrier 
Two Coachmakers 
Four Purveyors 
Riding Purveyor 
Mews-keeper 
Four Stable-keepers 
Thirteen Footmen 
Five Coachmen 
Five Postilions 
Five Helpers 
Four Chairmen 
Two Chaise Helpers 
Thirteen Grooms 
Bottle Groom, Gentleman-Armourer 
Page of the Back Stairs, Porter of the Mews 
Messenger of the Avery? 
and 
1 The ‘‘avenar” was he who had the care of the provender for the horses 
(avena=oats). ‘*The master of the horse preferres to the avenarie, and other 
clarkeships, offices and places about the stable.” — Zom of all Trades, 1631. 
? The place where the provender was kept (Skinner). Boucher in v. ‘‘Aver” 
considers it to be the stable. It seems certainly to be derived from aver, and not 


from haver, oats, as Minsheu supposes (Halliwell’s Archaisms). 
cc2 
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Tregonnel Frampton, Esq., who was paid £1,000 per annum “ for 
keeping ten Race Horses at Newmarket.” ! 


A propos of the office of Master of the Horse, an eighteenth- 
century story is told of two Irishmen from the banks of the Shannon, 
Casually meeting outside the ‘Golden Cross,” after mutual congratu- 
lations, they inquired after each other's situations, one of them 
saying that he had been so lucky as to be appointed Master of the 
Horse. “ And pray, Patrick,” he said, “what are you?” “Why, I 
have been still more fortunate, for I am made Under-Secretary of 
State.” “The devil you are! but how so, Pat, when you can 
neither read nor write?”—“O faith, let me alone for that; my 
master is a coal merchant, and I keep the tally, and chalk up the 
numbers of the sacks as they pass under the gateway. Pray, 
Terence, how are you Master of the Horse?” ‘“ Why, I help the 
ostler’s assistant at the ‘Golden Cross,’ my dear.” It was at the 
King’s Mews, in Charles II.’s time, that Rowley, the famous stallion, 
was stabled, whose name was transferred, by the wits about the 
Court, to his royal master at Whitehall. Here Cromwell’s horses 
were also probably stabled. At all events, Cromwell made use of 
the Dutch prison in the Mews to incarcerate Lieutenant-Colonel 
(sometime Cornet) Joyce. Joyce had a hankering after the 
possession of Fawley Park, in Hampshire; so had Cromwell’s son, 
“ Tumble-down Dick.” Carlyle says that “Joyce, then a noisy 
Anabaptist, was partly minded, and fully entitled to purchase, and 
that Richard Cromwell was minded and not fully entitled: how 
Richard’s father thereupon dealt treacherously with the said Joyce; 
spake softly to him, then quarrelled with him, menaced him (owing 
to Fawley Park) ; nay, ended by flinging him into prison, and almost 
reducing him to his thimble and needle again, greatly to the enrage- 
ment and distraction of the said Joyce.”? This was about the year 
1654 ; but about nine years before Cromwell made a more important 
use of the Mews. After the battle of Naseby (1645), 4,500 prisoners 
and fifty-five captured standards were carried through Islington, and 
down St. Martin’s Lane, guarded by the green and yellow regiments 
of the city, “and finally lodged in the Mews at Charing Cross till 
further orders.” 3 

There was another entrance to the Mews at the southern end 


1 Magne Britannia Notitia, by John Chamberlayne, 1723, pp. 556-8, where 
the salary of each official is given. 

? Cromwells Letters and Speeches, by Thomas Carlyle, 1850, vol. iii. p. 328; 
and Harleian Miscellany, v. 557, etc. 

* Markham’s Fairfax, p. 227, quoted in Wheatley’s London, s.v. ‘* Mews.” 
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of Castle Street. Castle Street formed the west side of a scuare, of 
which the south side was Duke’s Court ; the north, Heming’s Row ; 
and the west, St. Martin’s Lane. It enclosed the workhouse, 
behind which, in Castle Street, was Archbishop Tenison’s School 
and Library. The origin of the library is related by Evelyn, who 
was told by Dr. Tenison that there were thirty or forty young men 
in orders in his parish, either governors to young gentlemen or 
chaplains to noblemen. These gentlemen, being reproved on one 
occasion for frequenting taverns and coffee-houses, told him they 
would study or employ their time better if they had books. ‘“ This,” 
says the diarist, “put the pious Doctor on this design of erecting a 
Library in St. Martin’s parish for the public use.'! Castle Street 
partook of the art traditions of St. Martin’s Lane, for here dwelt 
Benjamin West, who made it his first London residence, and Sir 
Robert Strange, the eminent engraver, who, like many others who 
had fought for the Stuart cause, found a home in London between 
1765 and 1774. In 1769 he published “A Descriptive Catalogue 
of a Collection of Pictures selected from the Roman, Florentine, 
Lombard, Venetian, Neapolitan, Flemish, French, and Spanish 
Schools, with remarks on the principal painters and their works, with 
a list of thirty-two designs from the best compositions of the great 
masters, collected and drawn during a tour of several years in Italy.”? 

I conceive that it was not the Charing Cross entrance to the 
Mews, but the Upper Mews Gate at the lower end of Castle Street, 
that became a bookseller’s corner, whence doubtless many a valued 
work passed into the Tenison Library. ‘ A small number of Francis 
Drake’s History and Antiquities of the City of York, illustrated with 
1og Copper Plates,” were advertised to be sold by “ T. Taylor, the 
Corner of the Mews Gate, at £1 115. 6d. bound, ¢his Day, and no 
Zonger ; after which they will be kept at the original Price, viz. 
£2 12s. 6d. in Sheets.”* At the Mews Gate also dwelt “honest 
Tom Payne,” the bookseller, whose little shop in the shape of an 
L was named the Literary Coffee-house, from its knot of literary 
frequenters. He was for some time assisted by Edward Noble, and 
from 1789 to 1797 another of his assistants was John Hatchard, the 
founder of Hatchard’s in Piccadilly. While with Payne, Hatchard 
lived close by in Monmouth Court, Whitcomb Street.6 At the 


1 Evelyn’s Diary, February 15, 1684. 
? Aikin’s Gen. Biog. Dict. 

* Daily Advertiser, June 1, 1742. 

* Not the author of the Age of Reason, whose name was spelt with an ‘‘ i.” 
5 Piccadilly Bookmen, by Arthur L. Humphreys, 1893, pp. 14-18. 
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Literary Coffee-house by the Upper Mews Gate, says Mr. Austin 
Dobson, measuring margins, or discussing the merits of wire-wove 
and black-letter, were daily to be found the “ Doctor Dewlaps” of 
the day, the Greens, the Gilpins, the Gossets, the Grangers, and 
the like. Payne bought the books of Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds 
antiquary, at whose sale Horace Walpole acquired for 20s. the 
vellum volume of York Miracle Plays, of which the price in 1844 
had risen to £305. His chief claims to remembrance are his 
inflexible integrity, his unrivalled knowledge of his business, and 
his genuine love of letters." 


This is to acquaint Gentlemen 


That there will be an Ordinary at the Mews Coffee-house, at 
Three Shillings a Head, exclusive of Wine, &c., to begin on Monday 
next, the 14th inst. ; and proper Attendance shall be given, and that 
in a neat and careful Manner, by 
Your most humble Servant, 
KATHERINE PERRONET. 


Note, Dinner will be ready between Three and Four o’clock.” ? 


Its exact site I have failed to identify, but the “Swan at Charing 
Cross” over against the Mews flourished in 1665, when Marke 
Rider was the landlord. The token of the house bore the figure of 
a swan holding a sprig in its mouth. Its memory is embalmed in 
a curious extempore grace once said by Ben Jonson before King 
James. These are the verses : 


‘* Our king and queen the Lord God bless, 
The Palsgrave and the Lady Besse; 
And God bless every living thing 
That lives and breathes, and loves the King ; 
God bless the Council of Estate, 
And Buckingham the fortunate ; 
God bless them all, and keep them safe, 
And God bless me, and God bless Ralph.” 


The Schoolmaster King being mighty desirous to know who this 
Ralph was, Ben told him it was the drawer at the Swan tavern, who 
drew him good canary. For this drollery the king gave Ben a 
hundred pounds.? Possibly this Swan tavern gave its name to the 


' See further ‘‘The Two Paynes,” in Zighteenth-Century Vignettes, 2nd 
series, by Austin Dobson, pp. 192-203. 
2 Daily Advertiser, December 12, 1741. 
+ Aubrey, iii. 415. 
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Swan Close, upon the site of which Leicester House was built,’ for 
the Lammas-lands appertaining to the mansion abutted on the Mews, 
and would certainly answer to the description of its situation as being 
“ over against the Mews,” if by “over against” we may understand 
the expression as applicable to the back of the Mews. ‘Thesituation 
of the Mews horse-pond cannot, I think, be identified by consulting 
any map or plan of St. Martin’s parish, but Mr. J. T. Smith seems 
to have located it in this part of the royal stables. Smith was fond 
of learning from very old people their reminiscences of London in 
their youth, and he thus learnt from a conversation with a gentleman 
named Packer, then in his eighty-seventh year, that in the King’s 
Mews, adjoining Leicester Fields, there was a cistern where the 
horses were watered, behind which was a horse-pond, where pick- 
pockets caught in the neighbourhood were taken and ducked.?_ This 
was in 1825; but nearly a hundred years before an instance is 
recorded of the pond at that earlier period having been put to the 
same use. ‘Sunday several Gentlemen and others, standing to 
observe the Ruins ” (z.e. of a disastrous fire which burnt down several 
houses), “a Woman attempted to pick a Gentleman’s Pocket, who 
apprehended her in the Fact, and laid her on with his Cane pretty 
heartily, which drew the Resentment of the Mobb upon him, as not 
being acquainted with the Reason ; but being acquainted therewith 
the Offender was hurried away to the Pond in the Meuse, and 
underwent the Discipline usual in such cases.” The authors of 
“Old and New London” say that this pond was “ between the 
bottom of the Haymarket and the King’s Mews,” which would 
certainly help to locate its site if they had given their authority for 
the statement.‘ 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


On March 21, 1826, Mr. Arbuthnot, following in the footsteps 
of Mr. Agar-Ellis two years before, obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for the improvement of Charing Cross and its vicinity, little thinking 
to what strife and heart-burnings the project would lead, from its 
incipiency to the completion of the Nelson statue. It was then 
intended to purchase all the “stacks” of buildings situated between 
the Mews and St. Martin’s Lane ; also the further stack of buildings, 


* See Austin Dobson’s Zighteenth-Century Vignettes, ist series, p. 258 
note, 

2 J. T. Smith’s Ramble in the Streets of London, ed. by Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
1849, p. 70. 
* St. James’s Evening Post, August 31, 1734. 
* Vol, iv. p. 227. 
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beyond these, bounded on the north by Chandos Street, extending 
southward to the Strand, and having its eastern termination near 
Bedford Street. The practical part of this project has certainly to 
some extent been accomplished, for it was to make a better com- 
munication between east and west. The west side of the proposed 
quadrangle was already formed by the Union Club House and the 
College of Physicians, and the intention has been realised, as we see 
it to-day, of forming the east side on a line with the portico of 
St. Martin’s Church. It was the wish of Mr. Arbuthnot that the 
paintings, statues, and works of art possessed by the nation should 
be placed in a “range of buildings” extending on the north side 
from Pall Mall to St. Martin’s Church.! It was certainly, according 
to all accounts, to King William IV. that we owe the opening to the 
public of the space now known as Trafalgar Square. It is also 
generally agreed that his Majesty suggested the name of the square, 
and the placing in its centre some monument to the immortal name 
of Nelson. The dilatoriness which attended the execution of the 
scheme can only be accounted for in the slow but sure impulses of 
the British character. Four years after Mr. Arbuthnot’s motion 
this delay in the proceedings provoked a meeting of the tradesmen 
and others residing in the vicinity of the improvements. At this 
meeting, on Friday, June 11, 1830, the propriety was considered of 
petitioning Parliament for remuneration for severe losses which 
they were sustaining through the removal of the houses and 
the long-continued dilapidations. Lord Lowther said in reply 
that the funds in the hands of the Commissioners were small, 
and that they could not proceed with greater rapidity, nor could 
they grant the remuneration applied for. One tradesman said 
he had lost £1,000 in two years.2 The operations began in 
1829, and the square, it will hardly be believed, was not completed 
even in 1849. The Nelson Column was begun in the year in which 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne,? and the statue, 17 feet in 
height, was set up in November 1843. The column was designed 
by Mr. William Railton, who, if he had difficulties in selecting an 
appropriate form of monument, was in the same predicament as the 
architect of the National Gallery, and had to cut the coat according 
to the cloth, The Nelson monument is a copy of one of the huge 
Corinthian pillars of the temple of Mars Ultor erected in the Forum 
at Rome by Augustus after taking vengeance upon the murderers of 
his great-uncle, Julius Cesar. Thus it was doubtless intended to 
) Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1826, pp. 198-9-200. 

2 Times, June 15, 1830, p. 4. 8 Thornbury’s Hauzted London. 
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be in allusion to the great victory of Trafalgar by which the invasion 
of England was frustrated. There seems to be a general miscon- 
ception as to the height of the column, which, with dase and 
pedestal, is said to be 193 feet. Thus Thornbury, in ‘“ Haunted 
London.” In Bohn’s “ Pictorial Handbook of London,” edited, by 
Weale, the architect, the column and capital are said to be 
“176 feet 6 inches in the whol height, surmounted with a colossal 
statute of 18 feet in height.”! There are still other varying estimates 
of its height; but ‘“ Moderator,” writing to the “ Builder” of 
December 15, 1849, does so with a view to correct “a widely 
circulated error respecting the proportion of the column itself.” 
The opponents of a columnar monument, he says, urged, before 
its erection, the insecurity of Corinthian proportions; and in a 
subsequent report by Sir Richard Smirke and Mr. Walker, the 
engineers, it was recommended that a considerable diminution in 
the proposed height of the work should be made. This recom- 
mendation was followed; but the impression that the clumsy 
expedient was adopted of chopping the required length off the 
shaft, and thereby violating the just proportion of the order, is 
entirely without foundation, although this, at the time, “went the 
round of the papers.” ‘‘ Moderator” claims that he went to the 
best source for his information, and found the height of the column 
as built, from the top of the pedestal to the top of the abacus, to 
be 1o1 feet six inches, the lower diameter 10} feet, and the upper 
diameter 9 feet.2 Now the estimate that has gained currency, in 
spite of this statement, would make the Nelson Column no less than 
three times the height of the two or three remaining columns of the 
temple of Mars Ultor in the Forum at Rome. These are 58 feet 
only in height, and themselves exceed those now existing of any 
temple in Rome.* ‘* Moderator” points out that the upper diameter 
of the ancient example is a fraction less than 5 feet 2 inches, and 
that as these dimensions are in the exact ratio of 101 feet to g feet, 
it is evident the classic proportion has been strictly maintained. 
But a few months later the state of uncertainty in which we are 
thrown by these varying opinions and statements is still further 
aggravated by an article in the “ Builder,” which gives the height 

1 Ed. 1854, p. 826. 2 Builder, December 15, 1849, p. 596. 

8 Cf. The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, by G. L. Taylor and Edward 
Cresy, 1874, pp. 48-50, and plates Ixxii., Ixxviii. Also Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Charlotte A. Eaton, 1860, vol. i., letter xix., and illust. of the 
Temple, p. 196. As to the height of column and scaffolding see also the Buz/der, 
Nov. 25, 1843; and Motes and Quertes, 10th Series, vol. iii. p. 457 (June 10, 
1905). 
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of the column to the top of the capital as 145°6 feet, and its diameter 
10°6 feet. The dimensions of the principal columns which have 
been erected as monuments are stated to be as follows: 

















A.D. | Order. Feet. Diameter. 
118 Trajan Doric 115 0) 12 
162 Antonine Doric 123 | &2- 13 

1671 Monument Doric 172 |$8z 15 

1806 Napoleon Doric M5 [Es 12 

1832 Duke of York Doric 709 1B. II 

1839 Nelson Corinthian | 1456) 3 10°6 











The statue of Nelson, of heroic size, is by Edward Hodges 
Baily, R.A., one of whose best performances is considered “The 
Graces Seated.” This statue is formed of two blocks of stone from 
the Granton quarry. The great pedestal of the column is adorned 
with four reliefs, each 18 feet square, representing— 

On the north side, “‘ The Battle of the Nile,” by Mr. Woodington. 

On the south side, “The Death of Nelson,” by Mr. Carew. 

On the east side, “The Bombardment of Copenhagen,” by Mr. 
Ternouth. 

On the west side, “The Battle of St. Vincent,” by Mr. Watson. 

The Trafalgar relief on the south side is the largest of the four. 
It is, in fact, said to be the largest bronze casting of its kind in 
Europe, containing as it does more surface in superficial inches than 
the Wellington statue, now removed to Aldershot, but once at Hyde 
Park Corner. The original signal for the battle of Trafalgar may be 
seen in the neglected United Service Museum in Whitehall. 

The western panel represents the Admiral on board the “San 
Josef” at St. Vincent, receiving the swords of the Spanish officers. 
It was on the occasion of the boarding of this vessel that Nelson 
exclaimed, “ Westminster Abbey or victory !”—‘‘and they buried 
him,” gasps Sir Henry Cole, “in St. Paul’s!”! 

The pedestal is raised on a flight of fifteen steps, at the angles 
of which are the Landseer lions—“ the outlines,” says the acutely 
observant naturalist, Richard Jefferies, “the bold curves and firm 
touches of the master hand, the deep indents, as it were,? of his 
thumb on the plastic metal, all the technique and grasp written 
there, are legible at a glance. Then come the pose and expression 
of the whole, the calm strength in repose, the indifference to little things, 
the resolute view of great ones. Lastly the soul of the maker, the 


1 Sir Henry Cole’s Guide to Westminster Abbey. 
? Not ‘‘ as it were”; he actually modelled them with his own hands. 
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spirit which was taken from nature, abides in the massive bronze. 
The only noble open-air work of native art in the four-million city, 
they rest there and are the centre.” 

The Trafalgar Square fountains would have been supplied with 
water by the public water companies but for the expense which so 
vast a quantity would have entailed. So the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests were compelled to look to other sources, 
and in 1843-4 they applied to Messrs. Easton & Amos, who, after 
a careful survey, recommended artesian wells, of the possibilities of 
which, however, they seem to have formed exaggerated notions, for 
they suggested the practicability of supplying not only the fountains, 
but all the public offices in the vicinity, together with the new Houses 
of Parliament, and for watering the roads when necessary.'! This 
boastful undertaking has, however, literally ended in a fizzle, for, as 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, in his ‘‘ Haunted London,” has pointed out, 
the supply had in 1880 dwindled down to a sort of overflow of a 
ginger-beer bottle once a day. The artist would find a fit subject for 
genre-painting in the blushes of a British cicerone reflected in the 
spasmodic eruptions of green water, as he points out to foreigners 
the beauties of Peterhead granite in fountain architecture—beauties 
especially appreciated by the Frenchman and the Italian, whose 
countrymen have ever been the most celebrated for the architectural 
taste and symmetry of their fountains. But then, as Fairholt says, 
we have not yet arrived at anything beyond the simply ridiculous 
in this respect.2, The “ Builder” voiced the feelings of the discerning 
public when it expressed annoyance at finding that the much-vaunted 
fountains were “nothing more nor less in design than might have 
been purchased, dolphins and all, ready-made, at any of the artificial 
stone shops in the Paddington Road.” 

Oases are formed in this desert of stone called Trafalgar Square 
by the statues which adorn its centre and angles. However care- 
lessly recognised its architectural opportunities may have been, the 
site of the square is unimpeachably fine. Not only did Sir Robert 
Peel pronounce it to be one of the finest sites in Europe, but 
Chantrey, better qualified to express an opinion, said that the 
square stands on a site the most favourable imaginable for any 


The Globe newspaper, 1844. 

? Among the most notable fountains in London are those in Hyde Park, pre- 
sented by the Maharajah of Vizianagram in 1868; in Regent’s Park, by a wealthy 
Parsee gentleman in 1869; in Victoria Park, by Miss Coutts in 1862; and that 
which stands in front of the Royal Exchange. 

* The Builder, March 8, 1845, p. 119. 
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national work of art. With the exception of the noble church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, there is, in fact, no building whose design 
and dimensions are adequate to the grandeur of the place. When 
Chantrey’s statue of George IV. was cast, it was with a view to placing 
it upon the Marble Arch, before that arch was removed from its 
original position at the entrance to Buckingham Palace. But con- 
siderations of good taste prevailed against the impropriety of placing 
an equestrian statue, and a modern one at that, upon an arch in the 
style of that of Constantine in Rome. For this statue Sir Francis 
Chantrey was paid £9,000. It is a fine work of art, “ graceful, un- 
affected, not without dignity, but a little tame,” and stands at the 
north-east angle of the square. At the south-east corner is a statue 
of General Havelock, the hero of the relief of Lucknow, who died in 
the service of his country in India in 1857. At the opposite (south- 
west) corner stands the statue of the conqueror of Scinde, Sir Charles 
Napier, who died in 1853.! Never encountering the foe without 
being victorious, he defeated 35,000 with 2,000 men only under his 
command at the battle of Meeanee, and 26,000 with 5,000 at 
Hyderabad. Speaking of Napier’s victories, the Duke of Wellington 
said that “he had never heard anything like them.” He was the 
first general in the British army to insert in his despatches the names 
of privates who had distinguished themselves. Beloved of the rank 
and file, it will be seen on the inscription that the most numerous 
subscribers to the statue were private soldiers. The south-western 
site was for a time occupied by a statue of Dr. Jenner, who, as the 
discoverer and propagator of vaccination, ranks among the great 
benefactors of the human race. It was at first thought desirable 
that he should stand near the College of Physicians, on the west 
side of the square, but the monument was soon removed to Ken- 
sington Gardens—the northern extremity—as a more appropriate 
spot. The statue is by William Calder Marshall, R.A., who executed 
the fine sculptures of Hyde, Lord Clarendon the historian, and Lord 
Somers, in the new Palace of Westminster. 

The statue of General Gordon, in the centre of the square, 
was suitably decorated on January 26, 1905, in commemoration of 
the twentieth anniversary of his heroic death at Khartoum on 
January 26, 1885. A large wreath of evergreens and flowers was 
sent from the Gordon Boys’ Home, with a card bearing the words : 
“‘Workers and friends of the Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury 
Society again render a grateful tribute to the memory of one who 


1 There is also a marble statue of Napier, by G. C. Adams, on the north side 
of the entrance to the north transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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loved and helped the ragged boys.” The “toothache” attitude 
given to the statue by Mr. Thornycroft, the sculptor, is said to have 
been the General’s favourite one. His sobriquet of “Chinese 
Gordon” arose from the energy and dispatch with which he quelled 
the formidable Tae-ping rebellion for the Chinese Government in 
1863-4. His epitaph by Lord Tennyson may appropriately be 
produced here: 


‘¢ Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below 
But somewhere dead, far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
The earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man.” ! 


The College of Physicians, opposite to the north-west angle of the 
square on the south side of Pall Mall East, was erected from the 
designs of Sir Robert Smirke at an expense of £30,000, and opened 
by Sir Henry Halford, June 25, 1825. It was founded in 1523 by 
Linacre, who, as early as 1518, obtained through Cardinal Wolsey 
letters patent for the college, of which he became the first president. 
The first meetings were held at No. 5 Knightrider Street, at 
Linacre’s house, still standing, and bequeathed by Linacre to the 
college, which still possesses it. On the accession of Charles I. the 
college was removed to a house at Amen Corner, which, with nearly 
the whole of the library, was consumed in the Great Fire. Then a 
new college was built in Warwick Lane, where the Fellows held 
their meetings until 1825, when the present handsome edifice in 
Trafalgar Square was opened. 

The Union Club, once the Cannon coffee-house, is also from 
the designs of Smirke, and contains, or used to contain, paintings by 
Stanfield and Roberts. The transition from coffee-house to club 
occurred about 1821-3. Ina newspaper of November 1821 is the 
following : “The Chronicle of yesterday has a letter about the 
Greeks, signed S. T., which is the production of some wag (perhaps 
their Dunbar correspondent)—which begs to have a line addressed to 
the writer at the ‘bar of the Cannon Coffee-house, Charing Cross.’ 
Any body who could look straight, would have known that there was 
no such coffee-house now open.” 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


We have it on very high authority that the English National 
Gallery of Art is, on the whole, the completest collection of pictures 
? There is a recumbent effigy of Gordon by Boehm in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 


and his statue, mounted on a camel, by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., in the 
barrack square of the corps of Royal Engineers at Chatham. 
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in the world, and that with the highest average of merit.1 The 
gallery occupies the whole of the north side of the square, and was 
erected between 1832 and 1833, from the designs of William Wilkins, 
the author of “ Remarks on the Buildings and Antiquities of Athens,” 
1807. It was the ape-like fashion to speak of this building as “the 
Wilkins Greek job ” and the “ National Cruet-stand,” and to allude to 
its “ mustard-pot” cupola and “ pepper-caster” campaniles. These, 
no doubt, interfere with the aspect of the portico, which is composed 
of the beautiful Corinthian columns from Carlton House. For 
these columns Henry Holland, the architect, was, I believe, respon- 
sible ; and when Carlton House was taken down in 1826, they were 
ear-marked for the National Gallery. But the chief fault of the 
National Gallery is that it literally does not vise to the occasion of its 
situation and surroundings. It is, in fact, dwarfed not only by St. 
Martin’s Church, but by buildings of less importance than either the 
church or gallery, which environ it. But as to the design itself, 
George Godwin, in one of his leading articles in the early “ Builder,” 
confesses that he cannot join in the fashionable chorus of condemna- 
tion, although adverse opinions embittered the architect’s latter 
years, and caused his premature death. 

Let us take a peep at the fountain-head of the stream that now 
flows in such splendour through the galleries of this national 
treasure-house of art. It was, according to Fairholt, at No. go Pall 
Mall that the Angerstein collection was first exhibited, in the house 
in which the collector of them, Mr. Angerstein, lived. That is, they 
were so exhibited after they had been purchased by the Govern- 
ment ; and there is a view of the interior, by Frederick Mackenzie, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Perhaps the numbering of the 
street has been altered since; but Sir William Armstrong says that 
Angerstein’s house stood on the site now covered by the north-east 
angle of the Reform Club, and by the private entrance to the club 
chambers. The Reform Club house and chambers occupy the 
present Nos. 104 and 105. However this may be, in 1818 the 
Angerstein collection is described as far from numerous, but perhaps 
the most select in London, and certainly formed at the greatest 
expense in proportion to its numbers. The pictures were thirty-eight, 
among these being four of the finest landscapes by Claude; the 
“Venus and Adonis” and the “Ganymede” of Titian, from the 
Colonna Palace at Rome ; a very fine landscape by Poussin ; and 


1 The National Gallery, by Sir Walter Armstrong, 1904. Mr. Ruskin said 
that it is ‘* without question now the most important collection of paintings in 
Europe for the purposes of the general student.” 
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other works by Velasquez, Rubens, Murillo, and Vandyck. Also the 
invaluable series of Hogarth’s “ Marriage 4 la Mode.”! Owing to the 
good offices of Mr. G. Agar-Ellis, whose name public gratitude has 
perpetuated in Agar Street, Strand, and who first proposed, before 
he became Lord Dover, a National Art Repository,? Lord Liverpool 
announced to his colleagues in 1824 that he had agreed to buy the 
collection formed by John Julien Angerstein, then lately deceased, 
to form the nucleus of a gallery for the nation. The thirty-eight 
pictures cost £57,000, with £3,000 for accidental expenses. But 
even at this stage there was opposition from a few eminent painters, 
among whom was Constable, on the ground that the presence of a 
fine collection of accepted masterpieces might have a deteriorating 
influence upon the contemporary school of art! Nevertheless the 
approval of the scheme was general, and upon it ensued purchases 
and bequests, of which the first was from Mr. Hamlet, whose 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian cost £5,000; from Mr. 
Nieuwenhuy, a dealer, of whom was obtained “La Vierge au 
Panier” of Correggio for £3,800, formerly one of the gems of the 
Madrid Gallery, but hurt in cleaning; Sir George Beaumont’s 
bequest of sixteen pictures, valued at 7,500 guineas, which included 
“The Chateau,” one of Rubens’s finest landscapes, and Wilkie’s 
chef-d’euvre “ The Blind Fiddler.” This was in 1825-6. In 1834 
followed thirty-four pictures bequeathed by the Rev. Holwell Carr, 
including fine specimens of the Caracci, Titian, Luini, Garofalo, 
Claude, Poussin, and Rubens. In 1836 King William IV. presented 
six pictures. In 1837 Lieut.-Colonel Olney bequeathed eighteen ; in 
1838 Lord Farnborough sixteen; then came the great “ Peace and 
War” (£3,000) by the Marquis of Stafford ; three valuable pictures 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and West; and a fine Parmigiano—all 
four presented by the British Institution. The greatest addition, 
however, was made in 1834, when Parliament purchased from the 
Marquis of Londonderry the two great Correggios, ‘‘ Mercury teach- 
ing Cupid to read in the presence of Venus,” known as the 
“ Education of Cupid,” and “ Ecce Homo,” to which Pungileoni 

1 The Picture of London for 1818, pp. 267-8. 

2 Mr. ** Welbore Ellis Agar,” as he was also known, himself had a very well- 
chosen and valuable collection of pictures, which might have been seen by 
application at his house in Norfolk Street, Park Lane. Titian seems to have 
been his favourite painter, and among the very fine pictures by that master in 
his possession was ‘‘a landscape, with a naked figure sleeping, in which the 


boughs of the trees are painted with an effect that is magically forcible ; likewise 
some very fine Claudes.”— Zhe Picture of London for 1803. 
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assigns the date 1520. It once belonged to Murat; and the 
‘“‘ Education of Cupid” was in the possession of Charles I. 

In 1857 the greatest of landscape painters, J. M. W. Turner, 
delighted the art world by his munificent gift of 362 oil-paintings, 
some of which placed near the rich collection of Claudes maintain 
after death the rivalry of the two great masters. In his will Turner 
particularly desired that a Dutch coast scene and “ Dido Building 
Carthage” should be hung between Claude’s “ Sea-Port ” and “ Mill.” 
The Vernon collection is now removed to the museum and galleries 
at South Kensington. In 1859 twenty pictures were bequeathed by 
Mr. Jacob Bell, and a few years later twenty-two others were added 
as a gift by the late Queen Victoria. The Peel collection was 
bought in 1871. In 1876 accrued the great collection of ninety-four 
pictures presented by Mr. Wynn Ellis. In this year a new wing was 
added, after a design by Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., and the whole 
collection is now under one roof. In the earlier history of the 
gallery, owing to the unsatisfactory accommodation which the 
building afforded, partly occupied as it was, until 1869, by the Royal 
Academy, it was seriously proposed to remove the galleries to, first, 
Marlborough House, then to Buckingham Palace, and, later, to the 
site of the Life Guards Barracks or stables at Hyde Park.! 

The addition of the new rooms opened in 1887 has enabled the 
authorities to arrange the pictures in schools, adhering as closely as 
possible to a chronological order. Handbooks and works of reference 
relating to the collection are the catalogues of Mr. Wornum, the late 
keeper of the gallery, who died in 1877—these have been reissued 
with corrections and additions by Sir F. W. Burton in 1889 ; the 
“ Handbook of the National Gallery,” by Mr. Edward T. Cook, 1901 
(this includes an interesting collection of notes on the pictures by 
Mr. Ruskin and others) ; Mr. Gustave Geoffrey’s work ‘ The National 
Gallery,” a careful guide to the English, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, and French pictures, with reproductions of the 
most celebrated originals, and an historical sketch by Sir Walter 
Armstrong, Keeper of the Dublin Gallery; Dr. J. P. Richter’s 
“Italian Art in the National Gallery,” 1883; and Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘“‘ Handbook of the Galleries.” 








Je HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
1 See the Buslders before that year. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE REALM OF FAERY. 


Faéry elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course: they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear: 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 


SCHOOLGIRL of twelve years of age or thereabouts sat in the 
deepening shadows of a summer eve straining glad eyes over 
a volume of faéry tales. They were not modern faéry tales—weak 
succedaneums of time-honoured masterpieces—in which she was 
thus lost in lovely fascination, but the inimitable old-world stories 
that had delighted the childhood of her mother and grandmother. 
There she sat alone, huddled up in the window corner, with the 
curtains ingeniously bound up, so as to allow each precious beam 
of the long light to fall on the open page. Her hair, which was of 
a deep chestnut hue, fell over her shoulders with a wild, gipsy-like 
profusion, unringleted and untied, and not at all the kind of locks 
that are supposed to belong to dreamy or imaginative natures. 
Only the unmistakable light in her drooping, grey eyes gave some 
token of the rapturous spirit of the little reader. It was a perfect 
cameo, and a quaint harmonious ending withal, with the late swallows 
darting in and out of the clear air and twittering their good-nights 
in the eaves, to a lovely summer day. 

She had been too much absorbed in the enjoyment of her stolen 
sweets (for I believe this little maiden ought to have been preparing 
a troublesome essay on anatomy for evening lessons) to be conscious 
of the advent of a stranger. The sun had long set, and the faint 
shadows had deepened into shadowless gloom, when she started up 
with a gesture of disappointment and a sigh that she could no longer 
see to follow the wondrous flight of Elise in Hans Andersen’s story 
of “The Wild Swans”; for such was the golden source of her 


entertainment. From a mere sentimentalist’s point of view it was 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO. 2098. DD 
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a very beautiful episode, and it was with a certain inward chuckle 
that the beholder congratulated himself on his thus coming unawares 
on a heroine in real life worthy of the master-pen of her beloved 
author. Surely if the spirits of the departed dead spend their after- 
lives, as some believe, in revisiting the pleasant places in the world 
they have left, the ethereal presence of the gentle child-lover and 
weaver of faéry tales was somewhere hidden in those deep shadows 
with an invisible crown of light for that young head. How his eyes 
would have lit up with suppressed merriment on catching sight of 
the pile of scattered school-books, and the ruffled, open, unread 
pages of the tome entitled, ‘‘ Rudiments of Physiology ” ! 

It has been sometimes asserted by comptrollers of child-literature 
that the old faéry tales have little vogue nowadays, in comparison 
with more modern books, and are read only by a small majority of 
imaginative children. What child, imaginative or commonplace, 
could fail, we wonder, to come under the magic spell of Andersen or 
Grimm, each of whom is regarded as a sort of splendid story-telling 
Oberon in the estimation of the loving hearts whom he has bound 
and rapt away with him in a regal vassalage of dreams? Not only 
children, but grown-up men and women, will fall back sometimes on 
their old nursery favourites when their five solid senses have been 
sufficiently nauseated by modern epoch-making novels. They will 
take the same old naive delight again in roaming these ever-fresh 
pastures as this little girl took who perhaps had just entered through 
the golden gates of faéryland that summer eve. 

It may be perhaps that the world is growing more practical, and 
more “ progressive,” with its heavenward-soaring airships, and motors 
overrunning the green earth with a cosmopolitan disregard to quiet 
meanderers, and the fragrant hawthorn rows which they cover with 
dust and foul miasma ; for with these things faéryland and dreams 
are sadly out of place. Even the old nursery rhymes have lost their 
old-world flavour, and have become surprisingly modern. Asa single 
instance let us take the prime old favourite “‘ Hey-diddle-diddle ! ” 
The old form runs: 


The little dog laughed to see such craft ! 


but the up-to-date compiler must needs have a revised version, and 
we have it therefore in later editions, without the middle rhyme : 


The little dog laughed to see such fun. 


Considering these things it would not be a great shock to many 
if the children’s books of the future were brought out with revised 
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versions of the old classical faéry tales, in accordance with advanced 
ideas and the march of progress. It might then be thought (may 
the time lie far beyond !) that these old-fashioned nursery stories 
needed a modern interpretation. “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” for 
instance, might be presented to the nurseries of posterity in a slightly 
altered form. Instead of the wondrous climb above the clouds— 
a slow, weary journey to be sure—up miles and miles of laborious 
beanstalk, the faéry godmother might be made instead to present 
Jack with a “vehicle of progress,” say, an airship which might be 
called ‘‘ The Skylark.” The herocould then soar gaily up to heaven’s 
gate, somewhat after the manner of the present-day lark, without any 
expense of physical exertion, and gain the giant’s castle by means 
of these approved methods of locomotion. Really the idea of any 
respectable hero climbing up a beanstalk—a vulgar parasite of 
kitchen-gardens—is too absurd. And then the advanced romancer 
could portray the giant speeding after the hero on his motor-cycle, 
which would long have ceased to be a novelty in cloudland. It 
would be quite a remarkable feature in up-to-date journalism. 

There are, of course, children and children. Instead of dreaming 
over an unsubstantial faéry tale like “The Wild Swans,” the old- 
fashioned girl might really have been sitting there pent up and eager, 
growing double in the exciting pursuit of roots and rudiments. 
There are some children to whom a dream, or even a faéry tale, will 
no more appeal than a poem will to the average grocer, unless it 
be a parody on the rise of sugar. There are little nursery folk 
again—ah, many are the dreamers of childhood—to whom dreams 
are waking thoughts ; children who are ever borne out of them- 
selves by imagination and the power of dreaming to a hallowed 
faéry world of their own, whose cities have streets that are paved 
with gold and set with diamonds. On these golden streets, too, the 
heroes and heroines of their nursery books walk daily, and are as 
real and living as the personages that go to and fro in the real world, 
only their world has the infinite charm of being a dream world, 
where the immanent spirit of Beauty reveals herself in every flower 
and blade and leaf. 

Science has been blamed for many things; for grave devasta- 
tions in our realm of dreams. It has shattered our most sacred 
ideals and swept the poetry of illusion into chaos ; but science with 
all its pomp and vainglorious arrogance cannot pervert the heart 
that is enshrined in beauty, and cannot add a fragrance to the rose, 
which Beauty can. In its triumphant march, with flaunt of banner 


and blast of trumpet, there is one divine thought that is still 
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wandering through the ages, in an unobtrusive manner of its own, 
quite poetically : 
The poetry of earth is never dead. 


Most children love dreams and faéryland ; they have an ineradi- 
cable inborn sense of dreams, only as they grow the children of 
circumstance they become moulded according to their fate and 
heritage. What is the big, busy world to a little child? What, 
indeed, is the world to us in our childlike moments, when we are 
drifted far backward on the pleasant tide of reminiscence and 
become again what we are at heart, a little child? What pleasant 
hours have we spent in realms of faéry, when we have renounced 
for a brief interval the fret and toil of the world! Ah, let us go 
back sometimes to our shattered idols that lie dishonoured in the 
dust, from the stagnant shrine where we worship, and the false gods 
to whom daily we fall down and adore. 

But we must not dim our faéry world with vain regret and 
vainer exhortation. We are for a little while at least the children 
of dreams, whose thoughts go with the cloud and the rainbow. 

In a woodland walk in April, or early May, when leisured spirits 
like to take their walk in the form of brook-like meanderings, when 
peals of rapturous wood-notes are rippled from the glistening trees, 
and lines about the spring haunt us as we roam, then is the time to 
realise a realm of faéry. 

It was said of a poet that he never went for a country walk in 
which he did not see a Dryad in every tree. Like the epicure he 
was, he went about creating golden fragments from his “ baseless 
visions,” and formed them by a certain poetic dream-power into 
tangible and almost visible phenomena. To such a dreamer, April’s 
cloud is a fleecy swan that floats with folded pinion on a calm 
cerulean lake ; the brawling rivulet, a careless whistling school-boy ; 
the restless sea, a sad Prometheus, straining at his bonds—the type 
of a laborious world—and every pretty wild flower, a child that 
summer smiles on, and tends with a mother’s love. 

Not only in books of old legends and romantic lore is this spirit 
of faéry enjoyable, but in what Wordsworth might have called 
“woodland dreams.” Only you must leave your pack behind, and 
be impervious to a thought of care that would nip the fine flower 
of your faéry visions in the bud. Your country walk must be a 
strict brook-like meandering that will take you into such sweet, 
pleasant places, that are the haunts of brook and wind. Every 
rustling of the wind among the greening branches is a symbol and a 
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dream to be realised as you go, until at length you are on the tip-toe 
of expectation and almost murmur : 


‘ Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from faéryland. 


Such power have dreams ! 

There is no pleasure that is sweeter or more complete than that 
of the happy individual who knows how to weave a fine dream well, 
about nothing in particular, as he fares onward plein de la joie de 
vivre. In such a dreamer’s ramble there are, of course, material 
obstacles—not insuperable to a man of spirit—such prosaic, rustic 
innovations as barb-wire, ramshackle gates, and fences, and the im- 
mortal legend about trespassing, which makes the Romany spirit of 
the wanderer rebel. These boards are the scarecrows on the nomad’s 
highway, and are erected only as a sort of added glory and necessary 
appurtenance to a man of property. These trifles, however, do not 
trouble unconventional spirits, and so long as he does not carry 
away a part of the farmer’s homestead, or put a bevy of fat, barn- 
yard fowls to rout, the farmer will not complain. So he can 
reconnoitre the landscape with impunity ; now vaulting an imperti- 
nent fence to get a wider glimpse of Mother Earth; now gaily 
whistling to himself a rhapsody that has been prompted, perhaps, 
by the clear notes of some far-off lark or thrush, somewhere 
embowered in the thicket beyond. 

The swinked peasant, or homeward plodding labourer of the 
fields whom he chances to meet, gets a right fraternal greeting in 
response to his passing salutation ; and although, on closer observa- 
tion, neither prove to be a Dryad or a Faun, it is passing sweet in 
vernal weather to hail a weather-beaten son of the soil. Carlyle’s 
dictum about “ human faces glooming discordantly on one another ” 
is true only in cities of men, where weary men and women loom 
up through the smoke and fog, like Cyclops from the forge: it 
does not apply to the honest, fresh faces one smiles to on the 
borders of faéryland. It is only the town that is the home of the 
sneer, where people with haggard looks jostle and crush one another 
off the narrow pavements and streets in their fret and toil and 
pursuit of a livelihood. Emerson sums up the whole idea of modern 
life in cities in a couplet : 


Space is ample east and west, 
But two cannot go abreast. 


What a difference is the sudden transit from the noisy, sleepless 
town to the pastoral calm of the fields! It is as quiet and serene 
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as if it were a painted landscape, not a real scene at all. The very 
cattle move in such a staid, philosophic manner that they scarcely 
seem to have gone over the whole field, yet they never leave off 
moving and grazing. Take the same vignette of town life, even as 
a painting, and you almost hear the endless babel and confusion. 
In the country sound coming over dewy fields on a wind that wefts 
the grass is a lullaby. Even lusty chanticleer crowing valiantly at 
daybreak has a certain wild voluptuous music in his throat, as the 
flute of Pan might have had to sluggards in Arcady (indeed he is 
a sort of farmyard Pan, the genius of the place), a music that falls 
dreamily on one’s ears as one lies half dreaming, half awake, blinking 
at the sunbeams. 

It is sad to think how we are smit with this sweet pestilence of 
towns, sweet inasmuch as it lures us into its foetid cesspools of 
pleasure, until we are engulfed so deeply that we never wish to rise 
above its gloom, not even to see a gorgeous panorama of cloudscape 
on an April day. Our manners, our ways of thinking and feeling, 
our bright ideals change and merge into the manner of the towns 
we live in. Our real nature falls from us like a fragrant mist. We 
get daily so much accustomed to the old dull groove that habit, like 
a blind, underground mole, has gnawed out for us, that it seems a 
dulness to be alone with nature for an hour. The rattle of cart- 
wheels is a sweeter sound than that which comes from the liquid 
throat of cuckoo or mavis, and we would rather move amid these 
same discordant faces than take a sympathetic walk with the wind, 
or learn a little from the language of the trees. 

In the realm of faéry there is no vulgar jostling of busy crowds. 
You will not collide with the stream, as it meanders alongside your 
pathway. Nature never ruffles; nor gives nor takes an angry word. 
All is sereneness there: there the woodland sleeps. No discord 
enters into its leafy heart. The only sounds that break its inward 
calm are such sounds as are far sweeter than silence. An overture 
of mellow wood-notes ever recalls it from slumber. Its awakening 
is an oratorio of sweet birds. There one can sing and shout and 
dance if the spirit prompts. No one is there to chide the glad heart. 
You will only startle a hare from its lush covert in the brake, which 
will remember you of your faéry visions and elusive wood nymphs. 
At such an apocalyptic moment cities of men are as dead as ancient 
Nineveh, and not even the wind will remember you of their existence. 
Nor do we wish to be remembered. We are far away, worshipping 


at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with zs when we know it not. 
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To her own dream children in town or in country the spirit of 
faéry comes with her bright ethereal visage, often, as it were, on the 
wings of reverie. Near the humble dweller in the hillside cot it ever 
hovers ; in suburban streets and lanes, and even in the very heart 
of the dense city, a starveling sparrow chirping its matin song will 
awake its tender muse. It comes with the fragrance of wild flowers 
into sick hospitals and lonely bedsides, and to comfortable hearths 
where peace and plenty, and light and gladness have ever dwelt : 
it will come to a child an hour after the perusal of a faéry tale. 

It has been often said of a person that he is in a “ brown study ” 
when he is really a far more fortunate mortal, being deep in dream- 
land ; his spirit lying all the while like a sleeping brook in a blosmy 
depth of woodland, where its banks are a shroud of wild violets and 
hyacinthine bells and fragrant thyme whereon the fairies love to hold 
their midnight revels. 

If the commonplace little girl, mentioned at the beginning of this 
somewhat discursive paper, who sat rapt away in faéryland, poring 
over the adventures of ‘“‘ The Wild Swans,” were to be taken as a 
manifestation of the trend of child-literature in the twentieth century, 
what an important place faéryland, which includes poetry and 
romance and all that is beautiful in nature and art, would have in 
the annals of literature in general! A child who is thus early 
imbued with the beauty and grace of these old faéry legends will 
ever live with a glad remembrance. Some beautiful parts of her 
after-life will be a dedication to the perennial dreams of her faéry 
childhood. It does not follow that she will grow to be nothing 
but a woman of idle dreams and idle longing. It means that as 
her spirit expands like some rare flower from childhood to woman- 
hood, its engendered love for the things that are beautiful in the 
language of dreams and romance will grow with it, until it becomes 
an insatiable desire that only the streams of loveliness can ever 
slake. Her intellect will demand the best poetry and romance: 
even as in childhood she found repose and pleasure when the spell 
of a magician bore her spirit out of its commonplace surroundings 
to an unheard-of world that she could never have believed was half 
so beautiful. 

Many were the dreamers of childhood. Let us not have strange 
fears about a dreamy child, and rail at him whom we are apt to think 
an idler or dullard. This strange thing, with its untold latent power, 
which we call a dream, is a thing for reverence and adoration. A 
dreamy child is a prodigy. The precious seed that lies dormant in 
the spirit of such a child may have blown from a rare flower that 
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withers in the Gardens of Paradise. Children will ever read faéry 
tales, and dream of faéry godmothers and enchanted castles while 
they are children ; and because of them there will be poets and 
dreamers and lovers of the beautiful, so long indeed as the sun 
shines, and the birds sing, and the faéries retain the charm of illusion, 
and while the immortal spirit of Beauty reveals herself to the sons 
of men in the fadeless lilies of the field and in the steadfast stars of 
night. 
ROBERT BIRKMYRE. 
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AN 
ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLMASTER: 
JOHN STOCKWOOD. 


HERE are many ways of approaching the subject of Eliza- 
bethan education. Roger Ascham’s “Scholemaster” and 
Mulcaster’s “ Positions” are the most familiar books of the period. 
The names of Ascham and Mulcaster are included among educa- 
tional reformers, and in some respects, therefore, presumably in 
advance of their age. Again, Court education counted for a great 
deal, and the courtly education is worthy of consideration as well 
as school education. Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s “‘ Book of 
the Courtier” and Keper’s translation of Count Hannibal Romei’s 
‘*Courtier’s Academie” deserve study. There is quite a host of 
other writers who wrote on some aspect of education. We have 
Christopher Ocland with his “ Anglorum Praelia,” the first school- 
book to inspire patriotism in the English schools ; John Lyly with 
his presentation of Plutarch’s education in his “ Euphues”; the 
mysterious “W. S.” who wrote the “ Examination of Complaints,” 
which contains a plea for technical instruction; Adrianus Junius 
with the encyclopzedic instruction of the “‘ Nomenclator” translated 
by John Higgins; Samuel Daniel in the ‘“ Musophilus,” which 
contains a defence of all learning. Indeed, the material for a know- 
ledge of Elizabethan education, on many sides, is rich and varied. 
Even general treatment such as Coote’s “English Schoolmaster” 
and William Kemp’s “ Education” is to be found without difficulty. 
Still, there is another kind of literature, if it may be so called, 
which is of perhaps closer importance if we wish to understand 
the actual aim of Elizabethan schools. There are the writings of 
schoolmasters engaged in the work of instruction. These books 
are not so numerous as in some periods ; still some can be recalled 
to notice. In this article I propose to deal with the views of 
a schoolmaster famous in the age of Elizabeth. I shall state his 
attitude, from his own writings, on some of the burning questions 
of his day, and give an account of his school text-books. In 
this way it is likely that we may see more of the actual state 
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of school work than by even reading Roger Ascham and Richard 
Mulcaster, who are casting forward-looking glances at educational 
progress. 

John Stockwood was head master of Tonbridge School from 
1578 to 1585. He was a graduate of Heidelberg, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. From 1585 to 1610, the date of his death, he was 
vicar of Tonbridge.' 

On August 24, 1578, Stockwood preached a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross. This sermon he afterwards published. From it we can 
gather his views on some questions of instruction. If we remember 
that the decisive break with Rome took place in 1536, when the Act 
of Supremacy made Henry VIII. the head of the English Church, 
it is not surprising that forty-two years afterwards, in 1578, the 
year in which Stockwood preached this sermon, religious instruction 
occupied the foremost place in a schoolmaster’s mind. The object 
of his discourse ? is “to prove at large that it is the part of those 
that are fathers, householders, and schoo/masters to instruct all those 
under their government in the word and knowledge of the Lord.” 
Stockwood complains that the most part of schoolmasters of the 
time think it no part of their duty “to meddle with instructing their 
scholars and pupils in the word of the Lord and principles of the 
Christian religion.” Stockwood proceeds: “ Without the fear of 
the Lord there is no wisdom, neither is it possible for youth to go 
well forward in virtue and good manners, things as necessary as 
learning, which without these is but a ring of gold in a swine’s 
snout, if they be not trained up in the knowledge of the word.” 
Turning his attention next to parents, in the same strain, he says : 
“What parent is he that setteth his son to school but that he would 
have him as well godly as learned? as well a virtuous child as 
a toward scholar? as well instructed unto salvation as furthered in 
profane learning? For if there be any that have other ends in 
putting their children to school, these being contemned, your schools 
were better to be without them, than cumbered with them. From 
whence come the general complaints of the ungraciousness and 
unhappiness of scholars but from this, that you never teach them 
their duties from the book of the Lord?” 

There are two classes of teachers, those who go the way of 
over-much gentleness, and those who try continual and tyrannical 
scourging and whipping. Too much lenity leads to licentiousness 

> Dictionary of National Biography, liv. 394 

? It is dedicated to the Worshipful Company of Skinners. The dedication 
pays tribute to Sir Andrew Judd, the Founder of Tonbridge School. 
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and looseness of manners, too much severity to a mislike and 
loathing of learning, and a deadly hatred of the schoolhouse. 
“TT like well,” he says, “ of gentleness, if it be such as by it manners 
be not corrupted and spilled, and on the other side I allow of 
reasonable correction, so as it be used as the last remedy, that is, 
when no other will serve. But the first, the best, and the chiefest 
way, is to begin with teaching your youth the fear of the Lord. For 
that is, as Solomon saith, the beginning of wisdom.” 

Some fear that it would be to little profit to speak to children 
of religion. But is not this a cloak to hide fault and a cover for 
slothfulness rather than a true cause to stay duty. ‘“ He that hath 
said: Suffer little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for unto such belongeth the kingdom of heaven, will no doubt bless 
your labours, taken in hand, in His fear.” 

To those who set aside religious teaching, and make it their only 
profession to read profane writings, Stockwood offers the challenge : 
Show me the example but of one person whom either Tully his 
offices, or Aristotle his ethics, or Plato his precepts of manners 
ever yet made a godly and a virtuous man. 

“Tam not against the teaching of profane writers ; I know they 
have their use. But I utterly mislike your preposterous, backward 
and earthward care in labouring chiefly about these, omitting that 
which should be foremost, namely, instruction out of the word. . . . 
Let the name of God and his Christ be heard often in your schools ; 
let it be familiar unto your scholars by continual beating it into their 
heads. . . . Look what a liquor a vessel is seasoned withal, when it 
is new, it will keep a snack thereof when it is old. And teach a 
child while he is young what ways he shall walk, and he will not 
forget it when he cometh into years.” 

Stockwood next turns to the papists and their schoolmasters. 
His view of them leads us right into the thick of contemporary 
discussions and throws light on the education of the Catholics. It 
was necessarily private education. 

“This thing do the papists of our time well understand. And 
therefore [they] have their picked schoolmasters privately to nouse! 
up their children in their houses in the Pope’s religion, that they 
may taste and smell thereof when their parents be dead and rotten. 
And great pity it is, that the Queen’s enemies should be permitted 
such liberty. For by this means are many toward gentlemen other- 
wise, utterly marred and spoiled.” 

Stockwood was no believer in liberty of conscience. He hated 
Catholics. He is an adversely prejudiced judge. His testimony, 
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therefore, as to their education is worth reading ; for his respect for 
their education, at any rate, in religion is clearly sincere, formed in 
spite of his prejudices, and apparently founded either on personal 
knowledge or common contemporary opinion. 

“ How (I pray you) falleth it out, that you have it this day in this 
land, many young gentlemen not above twenty-four years old at the 
most, that are more obstinate and stubborn papists than their 
fathers : they will come at no church, at no sermons, whereas their 
parents will do both. And if at any time there be process out for 
them from her Majesty’s High Commissioners, they find one means 
or other to have inkling of it, and then forsooth they must post 
over into France to learn the language, whereas indeed their voyage is 
not so much to learn the French tongue as to withdraw themselves 
from punishment of law, and then at liberty to hear (when they 
please) a Latin mass. And for my part I wish that all the papists 
in England (without they repent) together with all the rest of her 
Majesty’s enemies, were in France or some other place of banish- 
ment, without hope ever to return again, and so should our country 
be in more quiet and safety. But of this that I have said it evidently 
appeareth, that whereas in respect of their years, being not past 
twenty-four years they were at the beginning of the prince’s reign 
capable of no religion and now be stiff-necked papists, it cannot be 
chosen, but they must have it by the education of popish school- 
masters or popish parents, or both together. And no marvel. 

“* The ‘ Broom’ of the Universities, and ‘ the Sweepings.—For we 
have in many gentlemen’s houses, and also in the houses of others 
in the country of higher calling, the sweepings of the Universities. 
I mean, such rotten papists as by the broom of godly discipline, as 
unprofitable dust, have been sweeped out thence, are entertained in 
the country in private houses to teach their children. And there 
they be as safe as the fox in his burrow. For who dare be so bold 
as once to inquire wherein they instruct their scholars? Besides 
this, there are huddled together old popish persecuting Mass Priests, 
in some houses four, in some three, in some two, in some one, and 
they (forsooth) under pretence of serving in several offices, as some 
stewards, some caters, and so forth, pervert whole families. For can 
it possibly be otherwise, that themselves papists, and under papists 
having the government of youth, as men chosen for the purpose, 
should teach any other than papistry ? 

“* The Education of the Children of Papists.—1 wish that the 
children of our papists, so soon as they be capable of learning, might 
be taken from them (they notwithstanding paying for their education) 
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and be committed unto the government of godly teachers, that 
would learn them the fear of the Lord: or if their education be 
permitted to be in the houses of their parents, that order may be 
taken, that none’ have the teaching of them, but such as be well 
known to be zealous in religion: for these papists howsoever they 
pretend love, they do indeed kill: howsoever they would seem to 
cherish, they do indeed corrupt and spill. 

“ Stockwood’s Request to the High Commissioners.—Wherefore I 
earnestly pray the honourable and worshipful of her Majesty’s High 
Commission, to cause private popish teachers, to be sought after and 
sifted, as well to stay the present mischief, as also to meet with 
beforehand, the hurt that may by suffering them grow hereafter. 
And to end this matter (in which albeit I have been long, I hope 
the necessity and profit of it shall easily with the godly procure my 
pardon) I likewise heartily desire all teachers of youth, not to suffer 
themselves to be found less diligent in a good cause, than the papists 
ina bad... ; not to be less mindful to teach the scholars the 
true religion than the papists to learn theirs the false.” 

As Francis Lord Verulam had irresistibly praised the Jesuits, 
so Stockwood feels an admiration for the effective training of the 
young by the Catholics, whom he so cordially detests. It was 
but twenty odd years since the fires of Smithfield. Stockwood went 
as far as a Protestant schoolmaster could be expected to go in 
admiration of Catholic teachers. 

There is another deep-reaching question on which Stockwood 
has not left posterity without witness—viz. the relative position of 
parents and children. He looks at this relation very differently 
from the modern view. We have learned to lay great stress on 
the significance of individuality even in the child. We regard the 
development of individual responsibility as of paramount import- 
ance. The child is encouraged to choose for himself. Stockwood’s 
view is rather that of Roman law, the patria potestas. He evidently 
regards the family as the unit of organisation, not the individual. 
The father is the head of the family, and should dispose’-of the 
fate of the individual members, under a sense of responsibility to 
God. It is the divine right of kings as the heads of their people 
transferred to the parents. On this subject Stockwood wrote a 
book of 100 pages. The title is as follows :— 

A Bartholomew Fairing for Parentes, to bestow upon their sonnes 
and daughters, and for one friend to give unto another: Shewing that 
children are not to marie, without the consent of their parentes, in 
whose pow rand choice it lieth to provide wives and husbandes for 
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their sonnes and daughters. Wherein is sufficiently prooved, what in 
this point is the office of the fathers: and in like manner declared 
the part and duty of all obedient children. By John Stockwood, 
Minister and preacher of Tunbridge. . . . London, Printed by John 
Wolfe for John Harrison the younger, dwelling in Paternoster-rowe, 
at the signe of the golden Anchor. 1589. 12°. 

In the Dedication to Thomas Skevington, Esq., of Skevington, 
Stockwood says :—“ Children (right worshipful) as we all well know, 
when their parents or any of those, with whom they have any 
familiarity, go unto any fair, use commonly at their taking their 
journey to say unto them: ‘I pray you bring me home a fairing.’ 
And not only children are for the most part thus affected, but we 
see it also to be the fashion of others of greater growth and further 
years, whereas at fairs they meet with their friends and acquaint- 
ances to be begging and asking them: What will you give me for 
a fairing? And the courtesy that is this way bestowed be it ina 
manner never so small and simple, is notwithstanding well accepted 
and kindly taken from the hand of the giver, as being a sign and 
token of his good will and loving affection towards the party, on 
whom he doth bestow the same.” 

[Stockwood explains that by the novelty of the title he hopes 
to draw the attention of readers to this very important matter of 
the choice of wives for their sons and husbands for their daughters. | 

The summary of the whole argument of the book is given by 
Stockwood as follows :— 

*“ And thus, sith the law of nature, the law of God, the authority 
of the Scriptures, the examples of the godly recorded in the same, 
the practice of the better sort among the very Heathen, the testi- 
monies of the Poets in their Comedies, and Tragedies, the Fathers, 
Councils, Decrees, Canons and civil constitutions of the purer sort, 
yea some of the very Popes themselves, and lastly, the firm consent 
of the best Divines of these our days, maintain and uphold the 
parents’ right in providing of honest matches in due time for their 
children, and prove their contracts made without their parents’ 
consent, to be of no validity or force, neither before God or man; 
I may lawfully conclude, that it is the father’s charge to make a godly 
choice, for his sons and daughters in the way of marriage, without 
whose consent they are at no hand to knit up the same, unless the 
godly magistrate in cases of extremity by his authority do take such 
order, so that hereafter my good hope is (the duties on both sides 
being now so plainly set down, that no ignorance in this behalf may 
any longer henceforth be pretended) that as parents respecting God 
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his glorie, will diligently and carefully practise the one, so their 
children in all humble obedience will perform the other, which God 
grant at the length for Christ his sake.” 

In 1590, five years after Stockwood had left Tonbridge School 
for Tonbridge Vicarage, he published a book containing an explana- 
tion of the Rules of Construction in the English Accidence. He 
apologises for spending time in these small trifles and grammar 
matters, but defends himself because he considers “ to have laid well 
the groundwork, whereupon the whole frame and building in a 
manner of the Latin tongue must be settled is not in deed and in 
truth to be deemed a light and toyish matter.” He also justifies 
himself on personal as well as general grounds: “ Besides that, 
I know not how it cometh to pass that as ‘ Navita de stellis, de bobus 
narrat arator,’ and everyone as he hath been brought up, delighteth to 
be talking of those things for the most part wherein he hath been 
most exercised: so I having spent many years about the instructing 
of youth in the principles and rudiments of the Latin tongue, cannot 
choose but ever now and then be harping on those matters, with 
the which in former times I have been so long and so well acquainted. 
If any benefit may grow thereby unto those little ones, for whose 
sake, as well to save them from the rod, asjalso to encourage them 
by this plain laying open of the meaning of their rules, with more 
willingness, and cheerfulness to go forward in their studies : I shall 
have obtained my desire.” 

The title of the book is as follows :— 

! A plaine and e :sie Laying open of the Meaning and understanding 
of the Rules of Construction in the English Accidence, appointed by 
authoritie to be taught in all Schooles of his Majesties Dominions, for 
the great use and benefit of young beginners. By John Stockwood, 
sometime Schoolmaster of Tunbridge. Imprinted at London by the 
Assignes of Francis Flower. 1590. 8°. 

On the back of the title-page is : 


THE BooK TO THE YOUNG PUNIES AND PETITS OF THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


When painful Master hath no time 

In plainest sort your rules to teach, 
Or clubbish fellows shall refuse 

Their friendly help herein to reach : 
Because you come with empty hand, 

And proffer not thrice welcome fee 
(Which thing some scholars much desire), 
Then boldly make resort to-me. 
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I will you help, make proof who list, 
And set you down the easy way, 
Your English rules to understand, 
Their meaning open for to lay. 
For each example to his rule, 
I teach you aptly how to fit : 
Thus may you laugh, where others cry, 
When up they go for missing it. 
Now as for fee I none do crave, 
I ask no other recompence, 
The pain is mine, the profit thine, 
Using this book with diligence. 

Stockwood claims for his book that by its use schoolmasters will 
be eased of much pains, and the scholar not daring to ask what he 
has been told twenty times before, “‘ may resort hither, and without 
any blows hear again and again the same thing even so often as he 
list.” He appeals also to fathers as follows :— 

“Yea every loving and careful father for the profit of his son, 
the which hath sometimes in his youth been a smatterer in Grammar, 
and now through continuance of time, and other business almost 
clean forgotten the same, by using this book, and questioning at 
spare times with his child, when he cometh from the grammar school, 
may partly increase his forlorn knowledge, and partly help forward 
by his riper wit, the tender understanding of his little child, and 
perceive how he profiteth, so far forth as concerneth the conceiving 
of the meaning of every rule, by applying every example unto the 
same, to which purpose I dare boldly pronounce, that nothing is 
omitted, that any way concerneth the fitting of every example to 
every rule thoughout the whole rules of construction, having framed 
myself to be as it were dunstically plain, for the better under- 
standing of the young ones, unto whom nothing can be made too 
SR +o 

Stockwood proceeds to point out that his book will “ further the 
sale of the English ‘ Accidence,’ ” and that it will easily be seen to 
be advantageous to have the two bound together. He is at pains to 
state that he approves of the authorised grammar. ‘I know,” he 
says, “none (all circumstances considered) to whom our grammar 
allowed by public authority, ought to yield one foot of ground, in 
regard of plainness and easiness, if it be rightly understood and 
taught accordingly.” The passages which I have given from the 
Preface are more interesting than the explanation of the Accidence 
itself. 

There are two other school books written by Stockwood. It is 
desirable to describe the actual contents of these books, as they give 
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more than Stockwood’s opinions on educational matters. They 
throw light upon the actual school methods of the time to a 
degree hardly to be obtained by reading Ascham and Mulcaster. 

The subjects of the two books respectively are :— An 
Anthology of Greek Epigrams and ‘Grammatical Disputations.” 
The ‘Grammatical Disputations” is particularly important, since 
between 1598 and 1650 it passed through six editions, and therefore 
represents for the first half of the seventeenth century a mode of 
school activity which has passed away and of which we have not, 
I believe, elsewhere than in Stockwood any outstanding document. 

To take this latter-named book first. Its full title is :—" 

Disputatiuncularum Grammaticalium libellus, ad puerorum in 
Scholis trivialibus exacuendaingenia primum excogitatus: Iam verb 
denud revisus, et non poenitenda objectionum et solutionum multi- 
tudine ad magnum studiosorum emolumentum et utilitatem auctus et 
cumulatus, Opera et Industria Joannis Stockwoodi Scholae Tun- 
bridgiensis olim Ludimagisiri. Editio tertia: duabus prioribus 
castigatior, multoque locupletatior. Sunt Autem Hic Omnia Ad facili- 
orem explicationem et intelligentiam ecorum, quae in Regia Gram- 
matica traduntur et docentur, accommodata. 

Ad Benevolum Lectorem. 

Sum novus: ecce novo redeo vestitus amictu ; 
Auctior et multd quam prius ante fui. 

Excusum Londini, Typis Joannis Norton, Regiae Maiestati in 
Latinis, Graecis, et Hebraicis Typographi. 1607. 

In his Latin preface Stockwood says he is not ignorant that many 
people make light of grammatical disputations, but he maintains 
that such contests tend to sharpen the wits of youngsters, so that in 
literary matters generally, and on similar questions, they will argue 
with more promptitude and incisively. The argument is that grammar 
being the main business of the school course, scholars in grammatical 
questions have already the materials about which they can best be 
expected to form opinions and judgments. These Disputations have 
been a “very ancient exercise,” as Nicholas Carlisle states? in 1818, 
at which date, when the Company of Skinners paid their annual 
visitation, they were still continued, being entrusted to the six senior 
scholars. Whoever else valued the exercise lightly, both Brinsley 
and Hoole* recommended Stockwood’s book, the one in 1612, 


1 I quote from my own copy, the third edition, 1607. 
2 In A Concise Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools in England ana 
Wales. Vol. i. p. 632. 
3 John Brinsley (Zudus Literarius, 1612), speaking of themes, says: ‘* As 
for variety of Exordiums and Conclusions, Aphthonius his Progymnasmata may 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO. 2098. EE 
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the other in 1660. In 1598 Stow’s “Survey of London ” was pub- 
lished, and his well-known passage shows that the method had found 
its exercise, even outside the school walls, between school and school, 
almost resembling modern school contests in football and cricket. 

“The arguing of the school-boy about the principles of Grammar 
hath been continued even till our own time, for I myself, in my 
youth, have yearly seen (on the eve of St. Bartholomew the Apostle) 
the scholars of divers grammar schools repair unto the churchyard 
of St. Bartholomew the Priory in Smithfield, where (upon a bank 
boarded about under a tree) some one scholar hath stepped up, and 
there hath opposed and answered, till he were by the one better 
scholar overcome and put down: And when the overcomer taking 
the place, did like as the first ; and in the end the best opposers and 
answerers had rewards, which I observed not. But it made both 
good scthoolmasters and also good scholars diligently against such times 
to prepare themselves for the obtaining this garland.” 

The dulness of the Index of Questions offered for discussion is 
undeniable. It looks impossible that any interest could be excited in 
such subjects amongst boys. Here are the topics to be discussed :— ! 


help to direct ; and also Master Stockwood his Disputations of Grammar,” 
. 181. 

R ‘*You may run through the questions in M. Stockwood’s Disputations o 
Grammar, as they are commonly noted in the Margents, but only propounding 
the question in few words, both English and Latin, as need requires, and 
teaching them to answer in a word or two. By going through these, they may 
be able to answer all or most of those which are set together in the end of his 
Disputations ; wherein he hath with marvellous pains, and diligent observation, 
collected a very great part of the difficulties of all classical Authors, and in the 
last edition (1607) noted the words in the Margents, in which the difficulty in 
each sentence is. What others are wanting in these, may be answered by them, 
being of like nature,” p. 203. 

In Brinsley’s Consolation for our Grammar Schools, Stockwood’s Gram- 
matical Disputations is recommended as a preparation for the more learned 
disputations in the Universities. 

Charles Hoole requires Stockwood’s Grammatical Disputations to be studied 
in the Fourth Form. Hoole also suggests ‘‘It was worthy the labour of some 
ingenious and good Latinist as Mr. Stockwood, to handle some of the questions 
of Tully’s Offices after the manner of his Grammatical Disputations to fit 
scholars the more for such witty and pleasant disputations against that they 
should come to the University.” 

That the grammatical disputation was a recognised method of school practice 
of the Elizabethan age is clear from Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius, cap. xviii. 
entitled: ‘‘ Of Grammatical Oppositions: how to dispute scholarlike of any 
grammar question in good Latin.” 

1 Altogether the subjects for disputation suggested by Stockwood number 
sixty-one—the numbers prefixed above are the numbers as they occur in 
Stockwood’s order. The whole treatise, of course, is in Latin. 
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. Whether there be merely eight parts of speech ? 
. What is the right definition of a noun ? 
. Whether there are only five declensions of nouns? 

4. Whether neuter nouns always have the three cases in the 
plural number always ending in a? 

5. Whether nouns of the neuter gender whose plural ends in a 
in the nominative, accusative, and vocative cases have the nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative alike in the singular? 

6. Whether the vocative singular in the second declension ends 
in e when the nominative singular ends in us? 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11. Whether all nouns of first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth declensions have case-endings of that declension in both 
numbers ? 

12. Whether there are real grammatical rules concerning the 
kinds of proper nouns? 

13. Whether the ordinary rules are incorrect as to the kinds of 
appellative or common nouns? 

14. Whether adjectives like unus, totus, solus, ullus, &c., form 
their genitives in zvs and the dative in 7 as the grammar teaches ? 

15. Whether the rules of Heteroclites contain anything which 
can be rightly impugned ? 

16. Whether there are only three degrees of comparison ? 

17. Whether there are fifteen pronouns, and all those things are 
true which are taught concerning them ? 

18. Whether there are only three persons in the pronouns? 

19. Whether the definition of a pronoun is right ? 

20. Whether there are only fifteen pronouns, neither more nor less? 

21. Whether the definition of a verb is right ? 

22. Whether the ordinary grammar rules really hold with regard 
to kinds, moods, and tenses of verbs ? 

23. Whether there are four conjugations of verbs to one of which 
no verb could not be referred ? 

24. Whether there are only four conjugations of verbs. 

25. Whether this rule is right: As in presenti forms the perfect 
in avi. 

26. Whether every verb is personal or impersonal ? 

27. Whether the rules for the formation of the past tense hold 
true in verbs of both the active and the passive form ? 

28. Whether all the statements of the grammar with regard to 
kinds of, and the significance of, participles are justified ? 

29. Whether the rules which are held concerning the number of 
participles coming from any one kind of personal verbs hold good ? 
EE2 
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30. Whether the grammatical rules with regard to the termina- 
tion and formation of the present participle are really right ? 

31. Whether the participle of the future in vws is formed from 
the past supine with the addition of the syllable (7ws) ? 

32. Whether the active verbs have two neuter participles—one 
of the present, the other of the future—in rus? 

- 33. Whether gerunds and supines of themselves constitute 
separate parts of speech? or whether they can be included under 
some one of the eight parts of speech ? 

34. Whether there are four indeclinable parts of speech? 
Whether all the statements of the Royal Grammar concerning them 
hold ? 

35. Whether the personal verb always agrees with its nominative 
in number and person ? 

36, 37, 38. Whether the adjective agrees with its substantive in 
case, gender, and number ? 

39. Whether the relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person ? 

40. When two substantives of diverse signification come together, 
whether the latter should be put in the genitive ? 

41. Whether adjectives of fulness or defect require the ablative 
or genitive ? 

42. Whether the adjectives dignus, indignus, &c., always are 
joined with the ablative or genitive ? 

43. Whether sum, forem, fio, and the like, require the nomina- 
tive after as well as before the verb? 

44. What case sum, forem, fio govern with verbs of wishing, and 
the like? 

45. Whether verbs of the infinitive mood determine the accusa- 
tive before them in place of the nominative ? 

46. Whether verbs of acquiring (verda acquisitive posita) take 
the dative only? 

47. Whether these verbs—u/or, fungor, fruor, potior—and the 
like, govern the ablative ? 

48. Whether all those verbs which are stated in the Grammar as 
impersonal are to be accepted as such? And whether, also, they 
govern the same cases as are there stated ? > 

49. Whether the rules which are given for the four parts of 
speech termed indeclinable can be regarded as definite ? 

50. Whether all the conclusions which are held in the Grammar 
concerning the quantity of the first syllables hold good ? 

51. Whether a vowel before another vowel in the same word is 
short ? 
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52. Whether every diphthong in Latin is long? 

53- Whether the quantity of syllables can be known by the eight 
methods (tests) ? 

54. Whether the first rule concerning the quantity of the last 
syllables is sound? 7.e. whether the final @ is long? 

55. Whether all words in o (with certain exceptions) are 
either long or short (communes)? 

56. Whether nominatives, accusatives, and vocatives ending 
in @ are short? 

57. Whether those words which end in # are short? 

58. Whether oblique plurals in 7s are long? 

59. Whether the sound gos is regularly long? 

60. Whether the ending ws is short ? 

61. How many kinds of metres are there in Latin, and what are 
the special feet of the Hexameter or Heroics? 

Such are the subjects of the Disputations proposed by Stockwood. 
They are all based upon the knowledge common to all pupils in the 
schools of the time. They are all taken from the Grammar of Lily 
—the royal authorised Grammar, the English grammatical Bible— 
written in Latin. 

Yet the most important consideration in reference to Stockwood’s 
book is rather the mental discipline involved in the method than 
the subjects discussed. If a right method of discussion is practised, 
his argument is that such a method, employed first on material with 
which the pupil is familiar, can be applied to other subjects of dis- 
cussion of literary or culture-material. 

It is necessary, therefore, to take an example of Stockwood’s 
method—a method which was probably more common than might 
be ordinarily supposed. I will take as example of the Grammatical 
Disputation, No. 49. 

The question in dispute is : 

Whether the rules which are given for the four parts of speech 
termed indeclinable can be regarded as definite ? The questioner states 
that the word izséar is said to be an indeclinable noun in the rules 
of declension, whilst in the rules of adverbs it is affirmed to be an 
adverb, and to govern the genitive. But if zzs¢ar is a noun it 
cannot be an adverb, and if an adverb it is not a noun. Learned 
men differ. Some take it to be an adverb; others a noun. Amongst 
the supporters of the latter view is the scholarly (eruditissimus) 
Cooper (whom I name with high honour) in his great Latin 
“Thesaurus,” a work of great labour, industry, and toil (sudor), to 
whose judgment I gladly subscribe. 
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The disputation then moves on to clanculum. ‘“‘ The adverb” 
-Janculum is in Terence, “ Adelphi,” used with the accusative case : 
lt clanculum patres. The answer is that clanculum is there a 
preposition, but there is no rule in the Grammar to that effect. It 
is objected that if c/ancu/um is derived from clam, then it should 
govern the ablative if it governs any case. To this it is answered 
that clam sometimes, especially in Plautus, governs the accusative. 
The scholar using the book is then directed to “see the Index,” 
and under Plautus will find a large number of passages taken “ Ex 
Amphitruone, Asinaria, Aulularia, Captivis, Curculione, Casina, 
Cistellaria, Epidico, Bacchidibus, Mostellaria, Menaechmis, Militi 
Glorioso, Mercatore, Pseudolo, Poenulo, Persa, Rudente, Sticho, 
Trinummo, Truculento.” By careful searching he will find several 
instances of clam with the accusative. 

This Index Copiosus is an important part of the equipment of 
the scholar—for the disputation. It brings together various passages 
and examples from the best authors, and throws them into the form 
of a table, which is given in the margin of each page, from which the 
studious youth may obtain arguments and references for disputation. 

Besides Plautus, the index contains references on grammatical 
questions illustrated in Terence (“Ex Andria, Eunucho, Heauton- 
timorumeno, Adelphis, Hecyra, Phormione”) ; from Virgil (“ Ex 
Eclogis, Georgicis, Aeneidis, Ciro, Moreto”) ; from Lucretius, from 
Ovid (“ Metamorphoses, Fasti, Tristia, De Ponto, Epistolae Hero- 
ides”); from Horace (Carmina, Epistles, Arte Poetica”) ; from 
Juvenal and Persius, Martial, Lucan, Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius. 

Stockwood says: “I thought it would be a reward for my work, 
and that I was doing a deed most pleasing to all beginners in 
grammatical matters if I were to show the method of carrying on a 
disputation, as is practised in the manner of these questions and 
answers, though somewhat clumsily (rwdi quasi Minerva). 1 have, 
therefore, also added a great and copious supply of examples from 
writers of the Latin tongue, both from poets and from authors of 
finished style, in which by small labour and work there might be 
provided ample and fruitful material for disputation. Behold, there- 
fore, candid and studious reader, without any difficulty and trouble 
on your part, a farrago of difficult passages, not collected without 
huge labour and unwearied reading on my part, now indeed greatly 
enriched and increased, whence, promptly and quickly, you can draw 
forth the use, according to your judgment, to the purpose of the 
disputation. Farewell and enjoy yourself.” 
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The passages thus given in the index are thus supplementary 
to the illustrations quoted in the disputations. To return to the 
disputation on the indeclinables. Stockwood puts into the mouth 
of the questioner the instance of the adverb procu/. This word is 
sometimes used with the ablative, sometimes with the accusative 
case. For example, with the accusative: Curtius, Procul urbem ; 
Livius, Locus procul muros. With the ablative : Curtius, Procul muro ; 
Livius, Procul mari incolebant ; Vergil, Procul discordibus armis. 

The solution of this point really is that procu/ is not an adverb, 
but a preposition. This could readily be learned from Cooper. 

The questioner in the same Disputation (No. 49) next proceeds 
to discuss cum. He cites from Plautus, “‘Ex Amphitruone ” (the 
prologue), these words: Quod ego huc processi sic cum servili schema. 
The questioner remarks: ‘‘ Everybody knows that schema is a noun 
of neuter gender, like problema, diadema, dogma, glaucoma, syrma, 
and the like.” The “solution” is that the ancients sometimes 
brought these nouns by false analogy into the feminine gender of the 
first declension nouns in -a. Lambinus, the light and glory of the 
French, has dealt with this matter at full length. The questioner 
suggests that Plautus uses cum /uct (dative case), but the answer is 
given that /vci is not the dative but a variant for /uce, the ablative. 

Prae is said to govern the ablative, but Plautus, in “Sticho,” 
says: Jmo omnis res relictas habeo, prae quod tu velis. This can 
only be because ¢o is understood (frae eo guod). Here the term 
Enallage is introduced by Stockwood. 

The passage Zrecentos nummos Philippos portat prae sibi occurs 
‘in Plauti Poenulo.” This leads to a discussion of the “ solutions ” 
proposed respectively by Lambinus and Taubman. 

The next question is: Does ad ever govern the dative? It seems 
to do so in Terence, Udi ad Dianae veneris ; and in Horace, ven/um 
erat ad Vestae. But the answer is: In these places the genitives 
(Dianae and Vestae) are not governed by the preposition ad, which 
always requires the accusative, but by the word ‘/emp/um understood. 
Adversum is next discussed and authority quoted from Plautus in his 
‘Menaechmi” and “ Mostellaria ” for the dative instead of the accusa- 
tive. This is explained away and the grammatical rule indicated, 
and again Lambinus is cited to bring about the “solution.” 
Finally, ante solem occasum is discussed. Should it not be ante solis 
occasum? Clearly occasum is here the past participle and not a noun. 
Before proceeding to disputation No. 50 on metres, the interjections 
are mentioned. An explanation is asked for: Hem astutias in 
Terence ; hem tibi voluptatem in Cicero, and the same construction 
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in Plautus. The “solution” offered is that the authorised grammar 
states what is most usual and frequent with approved authors. Yet 
studious youth ought to observe with due diligence what cases 
sometimes, although only very rarely, seem to be governed. This 
demands sedulous reading of authors. 

The order of opening up the subjects discussed in the Disputa- 
tions is usually: (1) Prefatory statement of the problem ; (2) sug- 
gested solution; (3) objections; (4) solution of the objections; 
(5) further objections and solutions. These divisions are constantly 
illustrated by ‘‘instances” from classical authors, and supported 
by appeal to grammarians outside the authorised grammar. What, 
then, is the import of Stockwood’s work ? 

I take it to be this: He accepts the Royal (or, Lily’s) Grammar! to 
be read in school with the same alacrity and pertinacity as he would 
have the Bible read in the church and the home. It is established 
by Royal supremacy, because it is the right statement of conclusions 
arrived at by the grammarians. But Stockwood has begun to see 
that this Authorised Grammar needs interpreting in the first place, 
and supplementing in the second. This can only be done by 
reference to the first-hand authorities, the classical writers them- 
selves. Boys must be encouraged, therefore, to deal rationally with 
the Authorised Grammar. It is an appeal for investigation to a 
higher court. But it is far from being an appeal against the judg- 
ment of Lily’s Grammar. It is an appeal to support it. Stockwood 
does not even take up the attitude of the “open mind.” The 
Royal Grammar is accepted without hesitation, but it needs ampli- 
fying. It is not sufficiently encyclopaedic on grammatical questions. 
It may have been sufficient when it was first promulgated, but in 
the light of investigations such as those of Lambinus and Taubman, 
much should be added, to bring the earnest student, though only a 
tyro, up to date. 

So much for the matter of the Disputations. The Method also 
deserves consideration. 

Disputations in the university are usually associated with Pre- 
Reformation times, and especially with the scholastic philosophy. 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte quotes G. H. Lewes on the art of disputation. He 
says : “‘ Disputation was to the athletes of the Middle Ages what 
parliamentary debate has been to the English.” Mr. Bass Mullinger 
has shown that the Disputation was considered by the Protector and 
Cranmer, in the reign of Edward VI., to be the best of weapons 


1 See Appendix A to this article for the current view as to the need of an 
Authorised Grammar. 
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against the Catholic position in the universities. We have already 
seen the testimony of Stow as to public disputations between rival 
schools. We cannot but remember Luther’s famous nailing of his 
colours to the mast in the statement of the Lutheran theses at 
Wittenberg. Stockwood had himself studied at the Protestant 
centre of Heidelberg, in Germany, and was incorporated a graduate 
of Oxford, and took his degree later at Cambridge. Hence he 
was inoculated with the idea of disputations, and readily applied 
the method to his school, and wrote his book on Grammatical 
Disputations. ‘The commendation which he received from other 
teachers ! and scholars is sufficient proof that the disputation was an 
acceptable method of grammar teaching. 

What, then, are the distinctive merits of this method of teaching, 
which has entirely disappeared from school practice in grammar 
teaching? Stockwood himself points out the aim of the method as 
being to sharpen the wits of boys in the trivial schools.* It is the 
old method of dialectic transferred to the material of grammar, which 
had become the sine gud non of Renascence studies. The second 
merit of the method was the spirit of research at first-hand amongst 
the classical writers for illustration of grammatical uses and standards. 
With Stockwood, the classical authors were to grammar what 
modern maps are to the geographer. The old method of geography 
teaching in schools of a text-book and lists of names of countries, 
towns, mountains, rivers, &c., and a series of facts about each, 
corresponds roughly to the old grammar teaching. Stockwood 
endeavours that the pupil shall map out, at least by confirmation, 
the usages of the most approved classical authors. It is true he 
supplies the pupil with a great number of these. But he also sup- 
plies the example whereby the pupil enterprising in disputation 
shall be on the look-out for himself—supplying himself with material 
against his opponent. 

Tosum up. The merits of Stockwood’s disputational method 
are the mental alertness which is developed by dialectical process, 
the gaining of the habit of being on the watch for material, the 
increase of power in quick sifting of material and development of 
skill in applying it to the purpose in hand. ‘The enormous develop- 
ment of linguistic knowledge in the sixteenth century and the 
incessant analysis and criticism to which classical style and even 


? For names of writers of prefatory poems to the D7spfutations, see 
Appendix B. 

2 Trivial—originally schools in which the trivia—viz. grammar rhetoric and 
dialectic—are taught. Stockwood probably means what we call grammar schools. 
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words had been subjected had made grammatical knowledge the 
best material for observation and inquiry that the age afforded for 
the schoolboy as for the scholar. The world of grammatical and 
language discovery—which the Renascence had brought to light— 
the territories which had been increasingly illuminated and enlarged, 
made the analogue for the schoolmaster of the Elizabethan age 
to the scientific laboratories of the modern side of a grammar 
school. Grammar was as much a real world as a verbal world to the 
thought of the time, and the method disclosed in Stockwood’s book 
was an attempt to prepare the pupil for the scholarly appreciation of 
minute points in the classical authors he might read, as well as to 
maintain with effectiveness, or at least plausibility, the points of view 
he might come to adopt. Moreover, the whole exercise was an 
effective gymnastic in conversation on learned matters, a merit of 
undeniable importance in an age when Latin was still the language 
of interchange of thought on questions of learning. 

Were any further indication of the value of the discipline 
needed, this might be further illustrated by the practice, on similar 
lines, of the disputative method amongst the Jesuits. Both Pro- 
testants and Catholics acknowledged its value. ‘The method survived 
longer with the Jesuits, so far almost as to make us overlook its 
presence in the earlier Protestant schools. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The Protestant educators 
followed the line of the new era of philosophical thought. Bacon 
was the precursor of Comenius. Comenius gave the lead to Pro- 
testant schools in presenting a new curriculum to schools, founded 
on a high estimate of the knowledge of things discoverable to the 
senses, and requiring no authority of either Aristotle and Lily, and 
insisting that the deductive method of study must give way to an 
inductive method founded on the experience of sense. Moreover, 
Comenius discounted the value of the classics. In this direction 
Puritanism had long been agitated, feeling that the classics were 
redolent of heathen gods and heathen standards, in a word, were 
unchristian. The very subject-matter of instruction was in the 
crucible, and the old methods became suspect along with the 
subject-matter. 

Other books written by Stockwood connected with grammar 
teaching were :— 

Quaestiones et Responsiones Grammaticales, ad faciliorem illarum 
regularum explanationem, quae in Grammatica Liliana habentur, 
accommodatae: quam unicam, et solam, Anglicanae pubi in scholis 
praclegendam, illustrissima Regina Elizabetha, auctoritate Regia, 
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statuit et mandavit. Per Joannem Stockwodum Scholae Tun- 
bridgiensis Gymnasiarcham. 
Candido Lectort, 


Quae damus in praesens pueris puerilia, laeto 
Si capias vultu, post meliora dabo. 


Quae hisce quaestiunculis tractantur, sequens pagella indtcabit. 
Londini excudebat Thomas Dawson pro Johanne Harisone 1592. 
The Treatise of the Figures At the end of the Rules of Con- 

struction in the Latin Grammar, Construed with every Example 

applyed and fitted to his Rule, for the help of the weaker sort in the 

Grammar Schools. By John Stockwood sometime Schoolmaster of 

Tunbridg. London, Printed by Roger Norton 1686. (The only 

edition in the Brit. Mus. of this book.) 

The title contains a sufficient description of this booklet. The 
following lines precede the text :— 


UNTO THE WEAKER SORT IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


We have a Proverb which doth say, 
It is as plain as Dunstable way ; 

The which (if ever) holdeth here, 
Where, by construction, all so clear 
Is made, so easie and so plain, 

As whoso will but take the pain, 
These figures well may understand, 
As everyone doth come to hand. 

If sluggish drones foreslow their part, 
Spare not, but let them feel the smart. 


Stockwood’s “ Progymnasma Scholasticum.” 


The following account is given of this book by Brinsley, 
“‘Ludus Literarius,” p. 197 :— 

“For turning of verses divers ways, M. Stockwood in his 
*Progymnasma Scholasticum’ is instar omnium to direct and to 
encourage young scholars, in which book towards the end of it, you 


' The full title-page is (I quote from my own copy of date 1597) :— 

Progymnasma Scholasticum. Hoc est, Epigrammatum Graecorum, ex 
Anthologia selectorum ab He. Stephano, duplicique etusdem interpretatione explica- 
torum Praxis Grammatica, ordine facili et perspicuo, omnia quae in his occurrunt 
alicuius momenti et difficultatis vocabula explanans, et enodans, ad magnum tam 
docentium quam discentium emolumentum et levamen. Opera et industria 
Johannis Stockwoodi, Scholae Tunbridgiensis olim Ludimagistri. Graeca 
practerea sunt omnia per lineas interlineares Latinis expressa typis, ad faciliorem 
corundem lectionem, in studiosae juventutis gratiam. Londini, Ex Typographia 
Adami Islip. MDXCVII. 
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shall have one distich or couple of verses varied 450 ways.”! The 
verses are these :— 
Linque Cupido jecur, cordi quoque parcito ; si vis 
Figere, fige alio tela cruenta loco. 

And in the shutting up of all, this one verse is turned by 
transposing the words 104 ways ; all the same words, and only those 
words being kept ; which might seem impossible, but that there we 
may see it before our eyes, that nine words should serve to make 
104 verses, all of the same matter. The verse is this :— 

Est mea spes Christus solus, qui de cruce pendet. 
Est Christus solus mea spes, qui de cruce pendet. 


Est solus Christus mea spes, qui de cruce pendet. 
Solus de cruce, &c. 


Then solemnly follow 1o1 other variants. 

The “ Progymnasma Scholasticum” is a selection of Greek 
epigrams taken from the ‘“‘ Anthology” of Henry Stephen. A full 
vocabulary and commentary is given of each Greek word that presents 
any difficulty, and a word for word translation is given of the Greek 
into Latin, and alternative verse-renderings in Latin are presented 
to the pupil; in the case quoted by Brinsley as many as 450 
alternative verse-renderings in Latin are constructed. Wherever 
Stockwood can find them he gives interpretations in Latin from 
well-known Latinists, such as Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, Politian, 
Marcellus, Alciat, Sleidan. Usually there is given the Latin rendering 
of H. Stephen, and always that of Stockwood himself. Often after 
giving one of his own, he will offer one or two or more aliter ab eodem 
until he produces the masterpiece of 450 variants of hisown. He says 
he was provoked to do this sour de force by the example of Stephen 
sO as to give courage to grammar-school boys and studious youth 
that they might try to do the same with other epigrams in their 
leisure hours, an employment which he promises will lead to their 
great delight, and at the same time be of high usefulness to them. 

There are seventy-five epigrams, each of which is buried in a long 
commentary of explanation. Moreover, at the end further annota- 
tions of Stephen are included in an appendix. The work is clearly 


* It may be added that before entering on this task Stockwood addresses 
verses 
Ad bonarum literarum studiosum. 
Pluribus hoc efferre modis problema licebit : 
Hoc variis carmen reddito (quaeso) modis. 
Non labour est, nec opus, sed erit vertisse voluptas : 
Hoc variis carmen carmine redde modis. 
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the outcome of enormous toil. But it has to be remembered that it 
is one of a type perhaps best represented by Erasmus’s apophthegms. 
Erasmus’s interest in apophthegms was centered mainly on the 
subject-matter which he could include under them. Stockwood, on 
the other hand, rejoiced in the opportunity afforded by Greek 
epigrams of translating them into Latin verse, and was anxious to 
make the exercise lead the pupils to readiness of resource in the 
variety of renderings. 

With such documents before us as the school-books of John 
Stockwood, we can see into the actual schoolwork of the Elizabethan 
period. The number of schoolmasters of that period who wrote 
books arising out of their experience in the classroom is somewhat 
limited. We are fortunate in being able to go with his guidance 
into so much of the current practice. We have Brinsley’s testimony 
that in the “turning of verses divers ways,” Stockwood was instar 
omnium. We may also safely conclude that he was a keen gram- 
marian, a terrible man at a disputation, a man who had conviction 
as to the rights of parents and schoolmasters over children to an age 
beyond what we in our time should dream of, and a thorough- 
going Protestant, of the Calvinist and Puritan type. There is no 
reason to doubt that he had a further characteristic—that of a self- 
conscious, industrious schoolmaster. 





APPENDIX A. 


NOTE AS TO THE DIVERSITY OF GRAMMARS. 


John Brinsley, “ Ludus Literarius,” p. 303. 
Spondeus: But what think you of diversities of Grammars, and of 


divers courses in teaching? Do you not take them to be very incon- §¥ 


venient ? 

Philoponus: Yes indeed: for by this means the younger scholars 
coming at new schools, or under new masters, are new to begin ; or are 
hindered, and do lose much time, when they must after a sort begin 
again. Many of great towardness and hope are thought to have no- 
thing in them, because they are not acquainted with the new courses. 

Also their former Masters are discredited, which happily had taken 
the best and most profitable pains with them ; the children are utterly or 
very much discouraged. Besides that many schoolmasters are extremely 
ignorant, and insufficient, not knowing any good course of teaching 
at all. 

Sfond.: But how might these be helped ? 











How helped. 
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Phil.: Only thus: The best courses being once found out by search 
conference, and trial, with directions and helps for the practice thereof, 
and the same universally received, or at least known ; these inconveni- 
ences should be for most part prevented, and both Masters and scholars 
go on with cheerfulness in every place. In the mean time this is the 
safest course: To make them perfect in our ordinary Grammar, by 
the use whereof alone so many excellent scholars have been : then they 
will be sure to go forward in any school or course, and to be well liked 
by every one. 


APPENDIX B. 


Preparatory and laudatory poems in Latin are prefixed to the 
Grammatical Disputations by the following 

Edward Grant, Headmaster of Westminster School ; John Studley ; 
Laurentius Deiosius ; Michael Wilson, a Scotchman; William Hatch, 
Headmaster of Tunbridge School; William Dixon, Oxon. ; Guliel. 
Attersoldus, Cantab.; Robert Porter, Cantab. ; Peter French, Cantab. ; 
John Turner, Oxon. ; Guliel. Budgenus, Oxon. ; William Pyx, Oxon. ; 
Fulcus Martialis, Cantab.; Thomas Thorp, Oxon. ; Caleb Birdacus ; 
Robert Hethaeus, Tunbridge. 

Michael Wilson and William Pyx also furnished Greek poems and 
Peter French a Greek distich for Stockwood’s book. 

I add here the Latin poem of Thomas Thorp, which contains a 
description of the annual public disputation of the Tunbridge boys, held 
on May 2, in the presence of the distinguished governors of the same 
School. 

Thomae Thorpi Oxon. in Authorem libri carmen. 


Mensis erat, mensis Maiorum nomine dictus, 
Auroram Phaetonis equi iam luce vehebant, 

Cum schola Tunbridgiae, schoia tantis inclita alumnis, 
Pieriisque superba suis certamina pandit. 

Musa minans musae est, et pugnat Palladi Pallas. 
Graecia sydereo non sic glomeravit Olympo, 

Cum facit Eliadum palmas Epeiros equarum, 

Ut Maecenatum Londini ex urbe relicta, 
Tunbridgiaeque scholas, atque urbis turma per arces 
Pervolvat huc, rutilo postquam discumbitur ostro, 
Illi aptat primam meruit qui laude coronam 

Auro perfusam fulgentia munera pennam ; 

Et sacras alii pennas sex praemia primi 
Accipiunt, meritaque caput nectuntur oliva. 

Sed quid materiam non sumo viribus aequam ? 
Artes hae (Stockwoode) tuae, tua munia sunto. 
Qualiter Aeneadas terraque marique potentes 
Depinxit Maro ; seu quali lyricus ore 

Pindarus Isthmiacam descripsit carmine pugnam : 
Tale tuum carmen nobis divine Poeta, 

Dum mihi Grammaticam pertractas ordine litem. 
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Haec dici potuisse, haec non potuisse refelli. 
O schola quam felix, quae tot virtutibus aucta es ! 
Bis felix, cuius non desunt praemia laudi : 

Ter felix. praeconem habeas quae laudis Homerum. 


The Ode of Thomas Thorp on the author of the book. 


It was the month of May (so called by our ancestors). Already at 
daybreak the horses of Phaethon were bringing Aurora, when the 
Tunbridge School, that school illustrious with such great a/umni, proud 
of its Pierian sons, celebrates its disputations. Muse challenges Muse, 
and Pallas contends with Pallas. Not so great a crowd assembled on 
starry Olympus when Epirus sends palms of victory won by mares of Elis. 
As the crowd of Maecenases flies hither, having left behind the city of 
London, and come to the school and the towered city of Tunbridge, 
they recline on the benches spread with glowing purple. To him who 
has by merit won the prize, they award a golden pen—a gleaming gift, 
and six others who are next in merit receive the honoured pens, and 
their heads are garlanded with the well-won olive wreath. But why 
do I attempt a theme too great for my weak powers? Thine, Stock- 
wood, be this task, this service, thine! As Vergil described the Trojans, . 
mighty by land and sea, or with such eloquence as lyric Pindar told 
in song of the Isthmian contests, so be thy song to us, Divine Poet, 
whilst thou treatest of Grammar strife in due order. Oh, the marvel that 
these things could be said, and those could not be gainsaid! O happy 
school to be advanced by such merits!. Twice happy, whose prowess 
lacks not the rewards! Thrice happy to have a Homzr, herald of thy 
merit ! 


The statutes of the School drawn up in 1580 ordain for the annual 
disputations the first prize to be a “ Pen of Silver whole gilt of the price 
of 2s. 6d. ; the second a Pen of Silver parcel gilt of the price of 2s. ; the 
third a Pen of Silver of 20d.” But apparently later, if Thorp is to be 
trusted, the prizes were seven in number. The awards were to be made 
by the “ Master and learned hearers.” 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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A CHAT ABOUT SNUFF. 


‘«¢ Knows he that never took a pinch, 
Nosey ! the pleasure thence which flows? 
Knows he the titillating joy, 

Which my nose knows? 


O Nose ! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows ! 

I gaze on thee, and feel that pride 
A Roman knows !” 


HERE are few at the present time who know this “titillating 
joy,” although there is some talk of the old custom being 
revived. Many are apt to condemn the taking of snuff as a dirty 
habit, but it is not so objectionable as chewing or smoking, when 
combined with spitting. Chesterfield took snuff, also Beau Brummell 
and other Court exquisites : “of amber-lidded snuff-box justly vain.” 
Queen Charlotte was a great snuffer, and ladies of that period were 
enabled to show to advantage a well-moulded arm and neat wrist, 
when taking a pinch. A popular song of that time, What a Beau 
my Granny was, proceeds : 
What a beau was she ! 


She took snuff and that’s enough, 
And that’s enough for me. 


Now snuffing had its advantages. In travelling one could solace 
himself with a quiet pinch, when to smoke might have been rude. 
Then ofttimes the friendly exchange of boxes between strangers has 
served to break through our insular habit of stand-offishness. This 
custom when done with all the polite courtesy of the old school 
was pleasant to look upon, and has been the means in some cases 
of an introduction to long friendship. 

It also acted as a sign of good-fellowship and equality, as between 
landlord and tenant, or parson and humble parishioner. 

The habit of taking snuff seems to have been in vogue in France 
as early as 1620, and on the return of Charles II. to this country 
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became fashionable at Court and in society. Gradually growing in 
popularity, it was general in Queen Anne’s time, and during the reign 
of the Georges spread to all classes, and soon became a common 
custom. 

In a very interesting little book entitled “ A Pinch of Snuff, by 
Dean Snift, of Brazen Nose,” published 1840, to which the writer is 
indebted for some of the facts here set forth, we have the following 
note as to the manufacture of snuff: “The tobacco intended to be 
converted into snuff is selected with great care and moistened with 
liquids especially prepared for the purpose; huge piles, often 
amounting to four hundred pounds weight, are formed, and the 
natural heat of the plant is suffered to escape, at the same time that 
the leaves are deprived by evaporation of the essential oils they 
contain ; were this powerful narcotic suffered to remain, the snuff 
would be unpalatable and intoxicating. This process of extracting 
the pernicious qualities occupies from three to five months; the 
tobacco is then in a fit state to be sent to the mill, where it is ground 
in coarse or fine grain, agreeably to the desire of the snuff manufac- 
turer.” 

One of the best known varieties was called rappee, from the 
French 74fé, meaning rasped, an old mode of manufacture. Favourite 
blends went by the name of their makers, one called the “ Gillespie’ 
being at one time in great demand in Edinburgh ; in Ireland the 
famous “Irish Blackguard” was very popular. The origin of this 
name, to quote from a small pamphlet, “Ten Minutes’ Advice in 
choosing Cigars, with a word or two about Tobacco, and something 
about Snuff,” was as follows: “ A large tobacco warehouse had been 
burnt down in Dublin, and Lundifoot, or rather Lundy Foot, then 
a poor man (a porter in some warehouse), purchased for a mere trifle 
a large quantity of scorched and burnt tobacco from off the ruins. 
This he ground up into a new sort of snuff, which he sold very cheap 
among the poorer sort of Irish. It was much admired for its 
pungency, and soon grew into immense repute. Lundy Foot opened 
a shop and gave the snuff his own name, and became a thriving 
man; but his invention has generally been known as ‘Irish 
Blackguard,’ from the persons who first gave publicity to its 
excellence.” 

At the present day snuff is still much used by the mill hands in 
Ireland, mostly girls, and in many cases, being poorly fed, it seems 
to have a stimulating action, but is bad for their systems, and in 
conjunction with poor nourishment has a harmful effect on their 


eyes. Among the agricultural classes in Britain snuff is still used, 
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and over many small village shops may be seen the words “ licensed 
to sell snuff and tobacco.” 

Fortunes have been made from the sale of snuff, which perhaps, 
like mustard, benefits more from what is wasted than actually used. 
A well-known tobacco and snuff merchant, having thriven well at his 
trade, started a carriage, and, being a bit of a wag, had a crest put 
on it, with the motto Quid rides ? (Why laugh ?), thought by his less 
learned customers to refer to his trade. A friend, however, who 
guessed rightly that the sale of snuff had more to do with his 
prosperity than tobacco, suggested in place of the motto the lines: 
“Who would have thought it, that noses could have bought it ?” 

A quaint sign over a tobacconist’s shop in England represents 
three hands coming out of one sleeve, the first holding a pinch of 
snuff, the second a pipe, and the third a quid, with below the lines: 
“‘ The three are engaged all in the same cause, ‘I snuffs, I smokes, 
and I chaws.’” 

The Scotch became great snuff-takers, and a Highlander’s idea 
of bliss was said to be a Loch Lomond of whisky and a Ben 
Nevis of sneeshing. A common sign at tobacco shops used to be 
a Highlander in full dress taking a pinch of snuff from his mull. 
Scotch ministers were much addicted to the habit : there is a tale about 
an old sexton who after the advent of a strange preacher used to 
“soop the poopit” for the benefit of his master, being of a frugal 
mind. Many men became slaves to the habit. A story is told of 
a confirmed snuffer who found himself snuffless one day when on a 
long country walk. At last he espied a man and a brother, breaking 
stones by the road-side, pausing for a snuff. Hurrying up he made 
his want known. “Eh! man, I’ve just scrapit the box for that last 
pinch,” was the reply. “Then, for the love o’ goodness, let me 
smell your nose,” exclaimed the other. Some sportsmen recommend, 
when out snipe-shooting, the taking of a pinch when the bird rises 
before firing, if you wish success. When dogs are fighting, a little 
snuff dropped on the noses of the combatants is often followed by 
good results. 

That snuff has a stimulating as well as a comforting effect is 
borne out by the request of a culprit who, when led out pinioned 
to the scaffold ready for execution, asked the parson who was in 
attendance to give him a “last pinch” from a paper in his pocket, 
after receiving which he exclaimed, “ Now I’m happy.” 

That a good trade was done in snuff-boxes we may judge from 
an item in the expenditure at the coronation of George IV. “ Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, for snuff-boxes for foreign ministers, £8,205.” 
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Snuff-boxes ranged to all sizes, from the small ones fitting the waist- 
coat pocket to the large silver-mounted ram’s head, adorned on the 
top with a big cairngorm to act as a lid, and hung round with 
hammer, picker, rake, shovel, and hare’s foot. These finely mounted 
rams’ heads, or sometimes only a large twisted horn, used to be seen 
on the table after mess in Scotch regiments, and also in the halls 
of country houses and hotels. Very valuable indeed were some of 
the smaller receptacles for snuff, ofttimes encrusted with jewels or 
beautifully chased on gold and silver ; these in the present day fetch 
long prices at auction sales. Of humbler boxes their name was 
legion, being of all sorts, sizes and condition. Perhaps the best known 
in Scotland at one time was the “ Lawrence Kirk,” originally made 
by a cripple called James Sandy of Alyth; there was also a rival 
maker at Cumnoc ; further north the mull was mostly used. Miniature 
coffins were sometimes adopted as a design, but more gruesome were 
the boxes sold after the execution of Burke, the resurrectionist, said 
to be covered with his skin. 

The mode of taking snuff differed considerably ; after taking the 
box from the pocket, a scientific tap was given on the lid to shake 
the contents level ; when opened, a finger and thumb were inserted, 
and between them a pinch was pressed, in some cases held alternately 
to each nostril ; in others the finger was raised, and the snuff lying 
on the ball of the thumb, pressed to one nostril, and then inhaled. 
Arabs again put their snuff in the small hollow at junction of wrist 
and thumb, when the latter is raised ; Zulus use a small bone or 
ivory spoon, as also did the Lama in Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim.” 
Most likely the shape of the receptacle decides the manner of taking 
snuff ; in the East and Africa it is generally carried in a gourd- 
shaped article, necessitating the use of a small spoon to extract the 
snuff, as is the case with the ram’s head or horn. 

Frederick the Great was a profuse snuffer, and had a leathern 
pocket made in his waistcoat to carry his snuff in. Napoleon was 
also fond of snuff, and was supplied with it during his exile in St. 
Helena. 

Since snuffing has gone out of fashion, so has the use of the 
bright coloured bandana, from the costly silk to the more homely 
Turkey red cotton, adorned with wonderful designs. In snuffy days 
one of the chief items of plunder for pickpockets was the silken 
wipe. Many of the characters in Dickens’s novels took snuff, and 
when Charlie Bates takes Oliver Twist out for his first lesson in 
thieving, a silk handkerchief peeping out of an old gentleman’s 
pocket is the object lesson. 
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Alas ! the bandana flag has ceased to wave ; no more we hear 


the trumpet blast blown under cover of its generous folds, to clear 
the way for another pinch ; it lies folded beside the sacred dust, a 
memory of the past. 


‘¢ Rob me of money, houses, lands, 
Yea, strip me to the buff ; 
Leave me but one of these—my hands, 
Yet leave—my pinch of snuff. 


Oft looks the votary to smoke, 
Unsocial, dumb, and gruff. 

But many a brain-tickling joke 
Hath owed its breath to snuff. 


I’ve ta’en it five-and-thirty years, 
At fifty still I’m tough. 

And if my seventies it cheers, 
I'll yet be up to snuff.” 


W. WHYTOCK. 





























THE COMMON SPARROW 






















HERE is a bird of homely kind, 
Whose range of note is narrow, 
Whose ways are rude and unrefined— 
He’s called the common sparrow. 


He cannot sing, he never soars, 
He flaunts no flashing colour, 

He merely chirps ; and yet our doors, 
Without his chirp, were duller. 





When grain I scatter in my yard, 
To fatten up my poultry, 

Although unseen, the thief’s on guard, 
And pops down from an old tree. 


He maims my garden every spring, 
He pecks my peas and crocus ; 
Papers or feathers on a string 
He knows for hocus-pocus. 


The blackbird or the thrush may steal 
A ripe or ripening cherry : 

Such petty thefts I do not feel ; 
Their songs are worth a berry. 


But sparrow is a parasite 
Who thrives on others’ labours, 
A masterful, pugnacious mite 
Who quarrels with his neighbours. 


Low tastes inform this dumpy wight, 
He is a true plebeian ; 

He never drinks the lark’s delight, 

Or wings the empyrean. 
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Quite unconcerned he makes his home 
In slum or gloomy alley, 

By well-stocked farm or church’s dome, 
By manor or by chad? 


Where man resorts, he plants his tent, 
With man he loves to wander ; 
He conquers every continent, 
And rivals Alexander. 
A. MACKIE. 




















TABLE TALK. 


REMAINS OF RoBERT LovUIS STEVENSON. 


O thousands of readers beside myself, the appearance of a 
considerable amount of literary matter virtually new from the 
pen of Robert Louis Stevenson will bring unmixed delight. Not 
absolutely new are the contents of these recently published works, 
most of which are to be found in the Edinburgh Edition, a thousand 
copies of which lurk in the cabinets of millionaires, or, thence 
issuing, create a flutter in the sale-rrooms. ‘To most, however, they 
are unknown and welcome. The three stories contained in Zales 
and Fantasies, two of them grim and all of them imaginative, will 
add to the gaiety of nations. With them I will no further deal than 
by saying that they have a full measure of the Stevensonian charm, 
and that the gruesome story “The Body-Snatcher ” recalls to me the 
fears of youth when the notion that beings of the class were lurking 
to surprise us, clap plasters over our mouths and carry us off for 
sale, beset us and when, returning from school on the winter evenings, 
we waited to form a party at the corner of the dark lanes, just as 
at a period somewhat earlier the London citizens whose houses lay 
beyond Knightsbridge waited at what is now the corner of Grosvenor 
Place to join forces against anticipated highwaymen. Zssays of 
Travel are, however, of wider interest, are largely concerned with 
those records of emigration which include some of Stevenson’s 
most characteristic work, and bring us on traces of his residence at 
Fontainebleau, and even on his immortal Zravels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes. 


Essays OF TRAVEL. 


OST of the retrieved essays belong to the early period of 
Stevenson’s work, and are more remarkable for acuteness of 
observation and for alertness of style than for the allusiveness he 
subsequently cultivated. They abound in exquisite passages, and 
though I have no intention, in pages intended for other purposes, to 
enter on the task of criticism, I must notice one or two passages, 
fine in insight and exquisite in language. Which of us who has 
ever gone “down to the sea in ships” can fail to recognise or appre- 
ciate the description of interrupted slumber at sea? “ From time to 
time a heavier lurch would disturb me as I lay, and recall me to the 
obscure borders of consciousness ; or I heard, as it were through a 
veil, the clear note of the clapper on the brass and the beautiful sea- 
cry ‘ All’s well!’ I know nothing, whether for poetry or music, 
that can surpass the effect of these two syllables in the darkness of a 
night at sea.” This is partly the glamour of association, but it is 
true also. I am myself an indifferent sailor, and am pleased, like 


Chatto & Windus. 
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Panurge, to be among those who plant cabbages, yet the thought 
of such a sound brings on mea strange inexplicable longing, just 
as the sight of the flying rack makes me dream of a night on deck 
beneath the illimitable horizon. Stevenson had a good ear for 
sounds, and in his account of the country beyond Dunure in “A 
Winter’s Walk through Galloway,” he tells how “the trees made a sort 
of shadowy etching over the snow,” and how a blacksmith’s cottage 
on the road “ made fine music in the valley.” In the short essay on 
“Roads,” perhaps the most significant in the volume, we find the pith 
of Stevenson’s personal love of mystery and adventure, together with 
some of the spirit that animates Ze Chemineau of M. Richepin, a 
spirit kindred in some respects with Stevenson, and a saturating 
influence of Goethe. Let not the reader of the volume miss this 
wistful and fascinating essay. 


THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT. 


ITH one or two comments upon the experiences obtained by 
Stevenson as an amateur emigrant I will take leave of 
these delightful volumes. It is known to most that Stevenson went 
out to Western America in the costume of an emigrant and under- 
went most of the experiences of a steerage passenger. What he says 
of his “co-mates and brothers in exile” is interesting and valuable 
enough. What most strikes me, however, is that none of these 
seems ever to have spotted that Stevenson was in any respect other 
than they. A man of good birth and education, of scholarly tastes 
and sympathies and of exquisite fancies, crosses the Atlantic, and not 
one of his associates seems to have traced in him anything superior 
to himself. The same held true of the cabin passengers who came 
down among them, the young ladies picking their way with little 
gracious titters of indulgence, “and a Lady-Bountiful air about 
nothing,” which, he owns, galled him to the quick. Through all, 
he says, “I passed for nearly anything you please except an educated 
gentleman. The sailors called me ‘mate,’ the officers addressed 
me as ‘my man,’ my comrades accepted me without hesitation for 
a person of their own character and experience, but with some curious 
information. One, a mason himself, believed I was a mason ; several, 
and among them at least one of the seamen, judged me to be a petty 
officer in the American navy; and I was so often set down for a 
practical engineer that at last I had not the heart to deny it.” Among 
the saloon passengers he sometimes silently courted recognition. By 
both men and women it was constantly withheld. Funniest thing 
of all was that the fact that he spent the better part of the day in 
writing was regarded as a broad joke. The one sympathetic being 
he found among the officers, the doctor, the purser, and the steward, 
was the purser, who, touched by his misguided industry, offered him 
writing for which he told him pointedly he would be paid. ‘ This 
was nothing else than to copy out the list of passengers.” As 
I read this, I feel almost as if I were reading Aing Lear. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











